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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at | 


a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. ‘They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 

A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2%4 feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) _ 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 20th, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar- 
boretum. 


Plants 2 to 214 feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) : 
Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May 5th after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: “This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into American 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate im- 
portance. 


Plants 114 to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 


WYMAN'S 


amingham Nurseries 


| FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Rare Plants from Hicks 





Plan the 
Winter Garden 
Now 


Start a winter garden. 
Convince those who say 
the country is a dull place 
in winter time, they are 
mistaken. 


The common Witch- 
hazel opens its fragrant 
blooms in October and 
November; in January 
the Vernal Witch-hazel 
is followed shortly by the 
Chinese Witch-hazel (a 
yellow haze), and the 
winter Honeysuckles fill 
the air with fragrance. 
Then windy March 
pushes out the “pussies” 
on the willows. 





Write for more information about winter blooming 
shrubs, and our mid-summer prices. 








Hicks Nurseries 


Box E Westbury, L. I., New York 
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We endeavor to grow a complete list 
of 
EVERGREENS 
TREES 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 
VINES, ROSES 
and 


HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS 


Let us quote on your requirements 


THE BAY STATE 
NURSERIES 


W. H. WYMAN & SON 


NORTH ABINGTON, 


Telephone Rockland 26 


MASS. 


May 1, 1925 





NEW AND RARE PLANTS 


Two of the Finest Hardy Plant Novelties 
of the Year 


PHLOX, “Enchantress.” This fine new variety 
originated at our Nurseries from a collection of 
seedlings. The plant is of vigorous habit with some- 
what glossy, dark green foliage, producing huge 
heads of showy flowers, bright salmon-pink in color, 
with a deep red eye. The blooms resemble P. Eliza- 
beth Campbell, though more brilliant, but the plant 
is much stronger in growth. 35 cts. each; $3.00 
per doz. 


HOLLYHOCK, “Sensation.” A charming new 
variety with monstrous flowers, uniformly double, of 
clear silvery salmon-pink, a shade quite distinct from 
any other Hollyhock. This plant has never failed 
to excite the interest and admiration of visitors to 
our Nurseries. 40 cts. each; $4.00 per doz. 


Many other New and Rare Plants offered in our 
New Garden Annual, a copy of which will be mailed 
free, upon request. 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 


6 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. | 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 


William L. Schaffer Medal 


The accompanying _ illustration 
shows the new medal of the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society, the first 
award of which was made to James 
Boyd, of Haverford, president of the 
Society since 1918. This medal, known 
as the William L. Schaffer Memorial 
Medal, is of heavy gold and bears the 
portrait of William L. Schaffer on the 
face. Mr. Schaffer in whose honor the 
medal has been struck was president 
of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society from 1867 until 1883, and did 
much for the building up of the or- 
ganization. He financed the building 
of the first Horticultural Hall in 
Philadelphia, which was occupied in 
1867. In 1881 this hall was destroyed 
by fire. Mr. Schaffer rebuilt it and 
placed it at the disposal of the society 
as heretofore. 

When Mr. Schaffer died in 1884, 
after having been a member of the 
society for 34 years, he left his entire 
estate to his sister, who by deed of 
trust placed the property in the hands 
of the Trustees and their successors, 
to be held forever for the benefit of 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Soci- 
ety. It will be seen, therefore, that 
Mr. Schaffer was one of the most dis- 
tinguished members and greatest bene- 
factors of the society, and that the 
present officers are doing a very fit- 
ting thing in commemorating his name 
by the use of this new medal. 





The Haverford Flower Mission 


On the main line of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, about eight miles out 
from Philadelphia, in 1903, the 
Haverford Flower Mission was or- 
ganized, and year by year it has 
shown a steady increase in interest 
and in the work accomplished. 

Through the kindness of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad the mission is al- 
lowed the free use of a small express 
office at the station where, every 
Wednesday during the summer, from 
8:30 to 10 A. M., contributions are 
received of flowers, fruit, vegetables, 
and money for the ice fund. Notices 
are posted at all the neighboring sta- 
tions and a special committee is in 
charge each week to tie up the 


bunches of flowers and place them in 
tanks of water before packing them 
in hampers. This is considered quite 
important, and contributors are urged 
to pick their flowers at night, leaving 
them in water in some cool place to 
‘*harden.’’ 

The hampers, generally six in num- 
ber, are, through the kindness of a 
few of the members, taken to town 
by motor, directly to the Protestant 
Episcopal City Mission, the College 
Settlement, the Visiting Nurse Soci- 
ety, the Philadelphia General Hospi- 
tal and the House of Industry, so that 
the flowers are in the hands of tne 
sick and suffering while fresh. From 
Haverford station alone last year 
over twelve thousand bunches of flow- 
ers, besides fruit, vegetables and 
fresh eggs were sent to the city. 

No salaries are paid and no rental 
for the room, so that the expenses 
are kept down to about fifty cents a 
week for cleaning up the room, the 
occasional purchase of a new hamper 
and the printing of a short report. 
This enables those in charge to use 
all money contributed, for the pur- 
chase of ice, and occasionally milk, 
which is distributed where most 
needed in the crowded sections of the 
city. They are assured that $500, 
which is donated each summer to the 
purchase of five-cent ice tickets, 
brings great relief to the sick poor. 
All deserving cases are reported to the 
mission and investigated through so- 
cial service workers, who are untiring 
in their work of love. It has been well 





said that there is no organization, 
either social or religious, that brings 
more sunshine and happiness into the 
lives of those who are sick and sad. 

With other Flower Missions the 
methods may be somewhat different, 
but there are two essential points on 
which all must agree—that the flow- 
ers be put in the hands of the patients 
in as fresh a condition as possible and 
with as little outlay of money as is 
practicable. 

The ladies in charge of this admir- 
able charity are Mrs. Edward S&S. 
Sayres, chairman; Mrs. Walter B. 
Stephenson, vice-chairman; Mrs. Rob- 
ert C. Wright, secretary and treas- 
urer, and Miss Rebecca H. Lycett, 
chairman of the executive committee. 
They can be addressed at Haverford, 
Pennsylvania. 





Seed Catalogues for School Children 


The school department of Welles- 
ley, Mass., has adopted a somewhat 
unique plan to foster an interest in 
gardens. Within the past few weeks 
1,000 seed catalogues have been dis- 
tributed among the young people, 
from the fourth grade to the senior 
high, the work being done by the 
Wellesley Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion. The work will be continued 
through the Village Improvement So- 
ciety. The town has been divided into 
small districts, with first, second and 
third prizes for the best gardens in 
each. There will also be prizes for the 
best vegetable garden and the best 
flower garden in the whole town. 
Finally, there will be an exhibition 
of vegetables and flowers in one of 


NEW MEDAL OF THE PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
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the halls in September. Persons hay- 
ing the best vegetable and flower 
gardens win in addition to the prizes 
a silver cup to be held for one year. 
The work in the schools is being sup- 
plemented by an effort to keep the 
town clean and beautiful, George N. 
Smith, the well known horticulturist 
having given several illustrated lec- 
tures to further this effort. 


Nursery School Planned 

There is under consideration a pro- 
ject for holding a two weeks’ school 
for nursery fruit tree variety identi- 
fication at Geneva, N. Y., during late 
June or early July. It will be held at 
the New York Experiment Station 
with the cooperation of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, the 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture and local nurserymen. The Amer- 
ican Association of Nurserymen, 
through their generous financial as- 
sistance has made this project possi- 
ble. Instruction in variety identifica- 
tion is to be under the direction of 
Dr. J. K. Shaw of the Massachusetts 
Experiment Station. 


New England Gladiolus Society 

At the last meeting of the New 
England Gladiolus Society, held at 
Horticultural Hall, April 11, Her- 
bert W. Gleason gave a very interest- 
ing talk illustrated with colored 
lantern slides of the newer varieties. 
These slides, colored by Mrs. Gleason, 
were remarkably accurate and very 
beautiful. Clark W. Brown gave a 
short talk about varieties originated 
by him, and also showed a number of 
interesting lantern slides. Twenty- 
five autochromes of Eugene N. 
Fischer’s creations were shown by 
William E. Clark. Mr. Clark also 
showed two water colors of the Glad- 
iolus R. T. Jackson, and the Primu- 
linus Hybrid Primadonna, painted by 
Mr. Fischer. 


New Rose Contest 

Formal announcement has now been 
made of the offer of one thousand 
dollars for a new American light col- 
ored garden rose, preferably white, 
which was mentioned in this paper sev- 
eral weeks ago. The details are given 
by Jesse A. Currey of Portland, Paci- 
fie Coast director of the American 
Rose Society and editor of Portland 
Roses and Flowers. 

A wealthy New York man who 
shares with Mr. Currey the desire for 
an American Rose which will match 
in color and hardiness the only white 
Roses now grown successfully in this 
country, the Kaiserin Augusta Vic- 
toria and Frau Karl Druschki, is the 
donor of the $1,000. 
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Further honoring the winner of the 
contest and to reward the producer 
of the second best Rose, the Royal 
Rosarians of Portland, a chivalric or- 
der of Portland citizens who sponsor 
the annual Portland Rose Festival, 
will confer knighthood on the winner 
and the runner-up. When knighthood 
is conferred a specifie kind of rose is 
assigned to the new knight, a bush of 
that kind is planted here in the Inter- 
national Rose Test Gardens for him 








EARLY MAY WORK 


HERE is no better time for mak- 
ing a strawberry bed, which should 
have a sunny location and be well 
drained. Probably the single row sys- 
tem, with the plants 16 inches apart 
in the rows and three feet between the 
rows is the best for the home garden. 
The new Howard 17 is an excellent 
variety to plant. 
| gay + may be set out now. It is 
often found a good plan to grow 
Pans.es for a month in the window 
boxes before these boxes are filled with 
tneir summer plants. 
XINERARIAS and Chinese Prim- 
roses may be started from seed 
sown this month. 
LADIOLUS bulbs should be put 
into the ground now. Large and 
small corms and a mixture of varieties 
will give a long flowering season. 
HE seeds of most annuals can be 
sown now. 








S tp-n work of setting out Roses 
should be completed immediately. 
AKE a special sowing of Pot Mari- 
golds and Zinnias to fill the vacant 
spaces in the garden later on. 
NAPDRAGONS sown in a sunny 
place in the garden will give flower- 
ing plants long before the end of the 
season. 
REE Peonies should have liquid 
manure poured around tue roots. 
LIMBING Roses may be planted to 
good advantage in early May, and 
some of the new sorts are remarkably 
ne. 
HERE is no better time to plant 
hardy vines. 
ANY Lilies may be planted in May. 
They like a sandy soil and may be 
deceived by running a little sand into 
the bottom of the hole where they are 
to go. Deep planting, from eight to ten 
inches, should be the rule. 
UCH shrubs as Forsythia and early- 
blooming Spiraea may be pruned as 
soon as they have blossomed, the 
branches that bore the flowers being 
cut away. i 
‘ree early planting of squashes will 
help to foil the squash vine borer. 
In the northern states, however, the 
plants should be protected with glass 
covered boxes or cloth frames until 
danger of frost is past. . 
ELONS may be started now, if 
given protection, and are more 
likely to mature a crop than if plant- 
ing is delayed until the frost danger 
is past. 
ELONS, squashes, cucumbers and 
corn may be sown in a cold- 
frame to be set out later in the month. 
eigen should go in at once. 
Much is gained by early planting. 
i is well to have a supply of straw 
or other mulch on hand with which 
to cover early plants just coming 
through the ground when freezing 
weather threatens. 
NION sets should be set out imme- 
diately and onion seeds planted. 
OW seeds of late cabbage, cauli- 
flower and celery to replace the 
early crops of potatoes and peas. 
ARSLEY may be sown early, but 
it is wise to soak the seeds in 
warm water a few hours to hasten 
germination. 


a sowing of peas, lettuce 





and radishes should be made. 
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and plants are given to him for grow- 
ing in his own garden. 

Award of the prize money will be 
made in 1929 after the Rose plants 
submitted have been tested for two 
years in six widely separated parts 
of the United States. The plan of the 
committee is to allow this year of 
1925 for plant breeding and hybrid- 
izing, and 1926 for selection and prop- 
agation of plants to be submitted for 
testing. Entries will be received until 
December 31, 1927 and plants will be 
received from October 1, 1927 to 
April 1, 1928. The plants must have 
been budded outside during the sum- 
mer budding season of 1926. 

Capt. George C. Thomas Jr., 1014 
Crescent Drive, Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia, is to be technical director in 
charge of testing the Rose plants and 
inquiries about entering the contest 
should be addressed to him. Leonard 
Barron of the Garden Magazine and 
Home Builder is the third member of 
the committee in charge. 


A Red Spy 


A solid bright red apple without 
stripes or splashes known as Red Spy 
is being offered fruit growers by the 
New York State Fruit. Testing Co- 
operative Association with headquar- 
ters at Geneva, N. Y., as a new va- 
riety worthy of trial. The apple is a 
typical Northern Spy in every respect 
except color and is declared to be the 
handsomest Spy ever seen. 

Scions of this remarkable sport of 
Northern Spy were received in the 
spring of 1910 from C. E. Green of 
Victor, N. Y. These were grafted, set 
in the station nursery, and later re- 
moved to the orchard. Here the trees 
fruited for the first time in 1920, 
when it was found that they bore 
beautiful apples of the same high 
quality and general excellence as the 
parent variety, but of a solid red 
color. 

‘*Whoever grows Northern Spy, 
either for profit or for pleasure, 
should try ‘Red Spy,’’’ says Dr. 
U. P. Hedrick, who describes the new 
variety in Bulletin No. 497 of the 
station series of publications. ‘‘It is 
true that the new variety has the seri- 
ous fault of the parent, that of com- 
ing in bearing late,’’ he says, ‘‘ but 
there are many good characters to 
offset this fault. Thus there are de- 
lectable quality and great beauty in 
the fruits, and in the tree hardiness, 
healthfulness, productiveness, and re- 
liability in bearing. Also, the trees 
are long-lived, nearly perfect orchard 
plants and bloom quite late in the 
season often escaping late spring 
frosts which ruin other varieties. 
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PHLOX IN THE HOME GARDEN 





If Phlox is to be divided in the 
spring, the work should be done im- 
mediately. It is better, as a rule, to 
wait until autumn unless the clumps 
are very large. Phlox needs to be sep- 
arated once in three years, but it is 
not necessary to make very small di- 
visions. In fact each portion that 
goes back into the ground should have 
four or five shoots in order to ensure 
satisfactory blooms. When dealing 
with large clumps, only the outer 
pieces should be replanted, the center 
being discarded. 

There is some danger of planting 
clumps too deeply. Phlox is naturally 
somewhat shallow rooted. This fact 
accounts in part for its thirst, and ex- 
perienced garden makers know that 
Phlox needs an abundance of water in 
order to flower freely. The plant is 
one which will thrive even in partial 
shade, but does not like soil which is 
very heavy. On the other hand, it must 
be fairly well enriched either with 
well rotted manure or pulverized 
sheep manure. 

Phlox will live and bloom under ad- 
verse conditions, but gives much bet- 
ter flowers when fed and watered 
faithfully. It is very important to 
eut off the flowers as they fade, be- 
eause if they go to seed a flock of 
young seedlings will spring up around 
the old clumps, which will not be true 
to variety, and which will be very 
likely to be magenta in color. 

If it is desired to obtain new 
Phloxes from seed, the seedlings 
should be transferred to a special bed 
where the color of the blooms can be 
observed in order that the poor kinds 
may be removed. It is possible to 
propagate Phlox by cuttings taken 
from the new growth in spring, or 
from side shoots later, these cuttings 
being rooted in a cold frame. Bloom- 
ing plants are not obtained as quickly, 
however, as from division of the 
roots. 

Some garden makers like to prolong 
the blooming period of Phlox by lift- 
ing alternate plants early in spring, 
resetting them again in the same holes 
after putting a spadeful of compost 
in the bottom. The lifted plants have 
their flowering season delayed a week 
or ten days. 

Every garden should have a few 
clumps of the Phlox Miss Lindgard 
which is very distinct and which 
comes earlier than most varieties. It 
has large glossy foliage and will 
bloom through July into August if 
the flower heads are removed when 
they fade. Other good tested varieties 


are Elizabeth Campbell, an early 
salmon pink variety; William C. 
Egan, a very pale, large Phlox; 
Jean d’Are, a white, tall variety; Von 
Lassberg, another good white kind; 
Henry Pleiderer, a deep salmon vari- 
ety; Wanadis and Eugene Danzan- 
villiers, both mauve in color and late 
in season. Europa, a white variety 
with carmine eye, is as good as any 
Phlox of the type. Mrs. Jenkins, a 
white variety, will thrive unusually 
well in shade, while the salmon col- 
ored Rhinelander is unusually early. 
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vorite is a new light salmon pink with 
a dark eye, and also a strong growing 
kind. Julius Heurlin is a fairly new 
light salmon pink of much merit.. Vie- 
tor is also a salmon pink and has un- 
usually large blossoms. Still another 
new salmon pink Phlox which some- 
what resembles Elizabeth Campbell, 
although making stronger growth, has 
been called Enchantress. 





LOW GROWING PHLOX 


The rose colored form of creeping 
Phlox, (P. subulata) is very common 
in gardens, being among the most de- 
sirable early flowers for rockeries. 





THE NEW PHLOX ENCHANTRESS 


Although there are two or three 
varieties of Phlox which will thrive 
fairly well in somewhat shady places, 
this perennial as a rule should be 
planted in practically full sunshine. 
The presence of shade is very likely to 
induce mildew or other fungus troub- 
les with which Phlox is often affected. 
Sunshine is one of the best pre- 
ventives, but should not be depended 
upon wholly. It is wise to begin dust- 
ing the plants early in the spring with 
bordeaux mixture or fine flowers of 
sulphur and to continue the practice 
at intervals throughout the season. 

Among the newer varietes of Phlox 
which might well be mentioned is 
Debs, a strong growing variety, bright 
fiery crimson in color. Johnson’s fa- 


Many garden makers do not know, 
apparently, that there are also white 
and lilae-colored varieties, which have 
the same creeping habit and are 
equally free blooming. Another low 
growing form is P. procumbens 
coerulea, which has clear blue flow- 
ers and yellow stamens. This plant, 
which grows only about six inches 
high, looks much like a strawberry 
and spreads freely, although it can 
readily be kept in bounds by cutting 
off the runners. This is a Phlox which 
is likely to be much sought after 
when better known. 

There is a variety of Phlox divari- 
cata sometimes called Laphamii, 
which has bright blue flowers and 
blooms early. In some gardens it is 
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being used attractively as a ground 
cover for Darwin Tulips. It is very 
hardy, and is easily propagated. An 
improved form now being put out is 
likely to become a popular ground 
cover when more widely distributed. 





HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Hardy Chrysanthemums may be set 
out as early as the ground can be 
worked. Established clumps should be 
broken up and reset at this season. One 
of the most important factors in the 
production of good hardy Chrysanthe- 
mums year after year is the division of 
the roots every spring. It is when this 
work is neglected that the plants run 
out. Very small divisions will make 
blooming plants by autumn. The Hardy 
Chrysanthemums have a preference for 
rather light soil, and should be planted 
if possible where they can be given an 
abundance of water throughout the 
summer. If beetles bother them, they 
should be sprayed with a soap solution, 
and with a nicotine preparation if lice 
appear. Pinching back the young plants 
in spring causes them to branch and 
produces a greater number of flowers. 

If field grown plants cannot be set 
out in April, pot grown plants may be 
obtained later in the season and will 
flower the same year. Some of the hand- 
somest of the so-called Hardy Chry- 
santhemums really belie their name. 
They are not reliabaly hardy in the 
northern states. At the same time, they 
are so attractive that there is no reason 
why they should not be purchased and 
bloomed one season, even though they 
are sure to be lost. They are not at all 
expensive, and a very small investment 
of this kind will give a splendid dis- 
play of bloom in the garden and for 
cutting in the fall. 





PLUMBAGO FOR EDGING 


Plumbago larpentae, which is said 
to have been found growing in the 
crevices of the great wall of China, 
is an excellent plant to use for edg- 
ing purposes, although seldom em- 
ployed in that way. This Plumbago 
has foliage somewhat like that of 
Phlox and produces violet blue flow- 
ers. These flowers are not large, but 
when seen in a mass make a delight- 
ful effect. Plumbago is a dwarf plant, 
and can be readily kept to any de- 
sired limits. It is a perennial, but un- 
fortunately is not very hardy. It will 
sometimes go through the winter in 
New England without loss, but should 
have protection. Further south it is 
perfectly reliable, and a garden sub- 
ject which should not be overlooked. 
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ANNUALS 


Perilla Nankinensis 





12 0-em emote 





It is not often that Perilla nan- 
kinensis is seen in gardens at the pres- 
ent time. Yet it is an excellent plant 
to use for bedding purposes or in the 
foreground of borders, or for that mat- 
ter, anywhere around the house. It has 
rich, dark purple foliage, finely lacin- 
iated, which is exceptionally attractive 
and which makes an excellent foil for 
more brilliant plants. The color is kept 
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the Middle States. They are flowers, 
too, which bloom more freely in some- 
what poor soil than in very rich soil. 
They are excellent annuals for sea- 
shore gardens, but will grow in any 
ordinary location with average care. 
They can be started in boxes of earth 
indoors, but will bloom freely if the 
seed is sown outside as soon as dan- 
ger of frost has passed. The flowers 
are not particularly well adapted to 
cutting, but are unusually attractive 
in the mass in beds or borders, grow- 
ing about a foot high. The Godetias 
are worthy of much wider attention 
than has been given them by amateurs. 


THE GODETIAS ARE ATTRACTIVE, FREE BLOOMING ANNUALS 


without losing its quality throughout 
the season. This plant is an annual, and 
is readily raised from seed sown in a 
box of earth in the house or in a cold 
frame. 


The Godetias 


The Godetias are especially useful 
annuals for the cooler parts of the 
country, although they will thrive in 


Annual Chrysanthemums 


Although the hardy Chrysanthemums 
are found in most gardens, few ama- 
teurs seem to be familiar with the 
annual kinds. Yet the annual Chrysan- 
themums are very useful and attractive 
flowers, coming up quickly and bloom- 
ing most of the summer. They can be 
started in the open ground when dan- 
ger of frost has passed or in boxes of 
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earth in the house in April. When 
transplanted, they should stand about 
six inches apart and have fairly rich 
ground. The plants grow about three 
feet tall, and as they intertwine their 
branches, soon make a solid bed of 
foliage with great numbers of bright 
colored flowers appearing above them. 





POLYANTHA ROSES AND MOCK 
ORANGES 


On Page 91 of Horticulture for 
March 15 note is made of the so-called 
“Baby Rambler” Roses. I want to ob- 
ject to the name as a stupid one. It 
isn’t any harder to have these excellent 
Roses known as Polyantha Roses than 
to call them “babies,” which they are 
not, and “ramblers,”’ which they are 
not. 

But also I want to mention several 
later varieties of extreme beauty and 
marked difference. The new white sort, 
Eva Teschendorff, has flowers which are 
almost identically like those of Anem- 
one japonica. Orange King gives us 
diminutive flowers of brilliant glowing 
orange. Corrie Koster introduces a sal- 
mon pink far away from any previous 
color in this group and of the most de- 
sirable character. Superbe has medium- 
sized flowers as bright as Paul’s Sear- 
let Climber, but not quite as raw. It is 
obvious that the rapidly proceeding 
improvement in this group means the 
elimination from it of the old magenta- 
pink varieties and the setting up of 
varieties that may be depended upon 
for bloom and for unusual beauty. 

On Page 94 Mr. Fay tells about 
Philadelphus virginal, and a picture 
of that superb variety is printed which 
shows it as a low, rather scrambling 
shrub. I have never seen one like this. 
In my experience and observation it is 
an upright grower, and soon reaches 
five or six feet. In fact, it seems hard 
to keep it down without brutality or to 
keep it any kind of reasonable shape, 
as it tends to become leggy. Also, I have 
noted that this variety has reproduced 
itself from seed at Breeze Hill, and I 
have there a blooming plant which 
accomplished this unusual result seem- 
ingly in three or four years from the 
time the seed was self-sown under the 
original plant. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





PLANTING IRISES IN SPRING 


Although the planting of Irises 
after the blooming season is usually 
recommended, there is really no rea- 
son why Irises should not be planted 
or moved in the spring. Good sized 
divisions will usually bloom in spite 
of being transferred, if they are not 
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kept out of the ground long. As a 
matter of fact, Irises are often moved 
about when in bloom without receiv- 
ing serious injury. When a new gar- 
den is being made, it is worth while 
planting Irises in the spring because 
they have a whole season in which 
to get established, and will bloom 
more freely the following year. 





MORNING GLORIES 


It is one of the good points of the 
Morning Glories that they can be al- 
lowed to climb over other plants with- 
out danger of smothering them or be- 
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sheltered spots, Morning Glories will 
come up year after year, although not 
so thick as to give trouble. Many of 
the new kinds are very charming, 
with remarkably large and delicately 
colored flowers. 





THE ROSE MAX GRAF 


Max Graf is proving one of the best 
Roses yet disseminated for covering 
steep banks or unsightly rocks. This 
Rose carries its leaves far into the 
winter, and in the more southerly 
states is almost evergreen. It grows 
rapidly, has attractive foliage which 





THE FLOWERS OF THE MAX GRAF ROSE ARE SINGLE AND PINK 


coming a nuisance. Oftentimes they 
look far better when planted in large 
numbers and allowed to clamber over 
shrubs, than when they are grown 
in a stiff and formal manner on 
strings or wires. Sometimes Morn- 
ing Glories can be made to beautify 
an abandoned corner by climbing 
over the tall grass and making bright 
mounds of color here and there. In 


is seldom attacked by insect pests or 
mildew, and produces large single 
pink flowers over a long season. Max 
Graf is a rugosa and wichuraiana hy- 
brid, and is a better Rose for general 
use than the wichuraianas, raising it- 
self slightly higher above the ground 
and having more crinkled leaves. 
When used as a ground cover, plants 
should be set about three feet apart. 
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SOME GARDENS OF MOROCCO 


In the gardens of Fez under the 
tall Cypress trees pointing up to 
heaven, among the Orange trees with 
their golden fruit, and over the blos- 
soming Narcissus, is ever the sound 
of running water often bubbling in 
white marble basins above a pave- 
ment of green, blue and white tiles. 
Beside these fountains in the Jumai 
Palais we asked the Arabs in their 
bright dress to pose while we took 
their pictures. 

At Meknes in the Jardin d’Essai or 
trial garden of the French we were 
fortunate in meeting the young di- 
M. Charles Seebach, who 
showed us all that was being done 
there in raising plants for their per- 
fumes—Fennel, Basil, Saffron, Mint, 
Angelica, Rose Geranium and the 
Pink Rose of Morocco. This garden 
was started six years ago in the old 
garden of the Sultan near a grove of 
fine Olive trees. It was increased in 
size being now about three times the 
area of the old garden and much 
smaller than the Jardin d’ Essai or 
trial garden of Algiers. Besides the 
plants which are being grown for 
their perfumes, experiments are be- 
ing made in cultivating Barley, which 
is sown in October and again Janu- 
ary, and so cut twice a year. 

There are two gardens in Rabat 
which are of interest, the Jardin 
d’Essai where we found many plants 
familiar to us in California, and 


rector, 


where experiments were being made 
with Fig trees from the different 
countries in which they grow, and 
with growing grapes for raisins. 
Hedges of scarlet Geraniums bor- 
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dered the paths shaded by Palm trees 
and we were pleased with the fra- 
grance of the Pittosporum and Laur- 
estina. A garden in which Aloes and 
Cacti were growing reminded us of 
a similar planting by Mr. Albert 


_White in Riverside, California. Shel- 


ters for the young plants made of 
palm leaves took the place of the 
familiar lath houses of Santa Bar- 
bara. This garden is only eight years 
old and was planned by the Maréchal 
de Lyautey, who has done so much 
to bring the sunshine of civilization 
into Morocco. 

Interesting as this Jardin d’Essai 
is, it yields in charm to the smaller 
garden within the walls of the old 
Kasbah where storks were building 
their nests in the old reddish-brown 
towers of the wall or brooding over 
their young. Wistaria vines were in 
blossom and the Rosemary bordered 
the beds like Box. There is a charm 
about this garden with the birds fly- 
ing about it, vines climbing up the 
walls, and its fountains and steps 
that made one long to linger there 
and if possible to paint it. 

The afternoon we were at Casa- 
blanea we visited three gardens all 
of which were being enjoyed by the 
people. In the Park Lyautey were 
recreation grounds and columns of an 
old Portuguese prison which are now 
overgrown by vines and terminated 
at either end by avenues of the 
feathery pepper trees. Little children 
were playing in the Park Murdoch, 
which was guarded by a stately Arab, 
who, before we left the garden, gave 











IN THE SULTAN’S GARDEN 
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us bunches of the golden Mimosa and 
pink Tamarisk blossoms—a lovely 
combination. He also stood in the 
avenue of Date Palms to let us take 
his picture. The public garden was 
small but interesting from its Rubber 
trees and Datura. But the chief charm 
of this afternoon was our visit to the 
private garden of the sultan. Our 
chauffeur for the afternoon had 
driven the sultan for two years so he 
knew the guards at his gate, who, as 
the sultan was then in Rabat, allowed 
us to enter the grounds. There were 
not many flowers but the garden had 
the charm of tiled pavements so 
usual in Morocco, of Palms in large 
China vases and a pretty little lodge 
for the musicians. 

In beautiful Marrakech there was 
still another order in the Jardin 
d’Essai where fruit trees were grow- 
ing, Olives, Figs, Oranges, Peaches, 
Pears and Apples. The director told 
us that the Morocco Pear was small 
but that the peach was larger than 
any we have grown at Hillerest Gar- 
dens. We saw the trees in blossom the 
last day of March, the fruit will be 
gathered in May and June. There is 
also a large farm just outside of Mar- 
rakech where experiments were being 
made with different grains. Here 
roosting for the night among the 
Olive trees were the beautiful white 
ibis and the little brown owl on the 
sands. Above the old city walls of 
Marrakech soar the stately Date 
Palms straight to the zenith lifting or 
slanting at times in a delightfully 
picturesque fashion with a family of 
little Palms clumped at their roots. 

We have described some gardens in 
Morocco; in Algiers we found that the 
desert was known as the Garden of 
Allah, but as we drove day after day 
through the fields and over the moun- 
tains of Morocco, we felt the richness 
of the native African flora and rea- 
lized that from their fields the Arabs 
get the beautiful colors for their rugs 
and embroideries. Orange Calendulas 
mixed with yellow Mustard and yel- 
low Marguerites carpeted the fields 
for acres and blue Lupins gave them 
a deeper note of color, while bright 
yellow Lupins of a more compact 
growth shone out from the fields like 
sunshine. A mauve Orchid made us 
stop the car to examine it more 
closely, and the fields of Narcissus 
we tried in vain to catch with our 
kodaks. On our way to Marrakech, 
the farthest south we went, we saw 
fields of blue Flax and red Poppies 
in the wheat fields. Of course there 


were many flowers which we could not 


name, purple, blue, yellow and red, 
flowers of every hue and variety of 
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beauty. Finches, larks and swallows 
flew over the fields, storks walked in 
a stately way among them, and the 
beautiful white ibis or garde de boeuf, 
was found in the fields with the oxen. 
—M. R. Case. 
Marrakech, Morocco. 
March 31, 1925. 





GROWING THE MAYFLOWER 
FROM SEED 


In regard to the Mayflower (Epi- 
gaea repens) of which so much has 
been said of late, I would like to say 
that it is not at all difficult to estab- 
lish. I have been raising it and fore- 
ing some every winter for nearly 
twenty years. I raise all my plants 
from seed and plant them out in the 
open, when well established in two 
and one-quarter inch pots. 

Plants for forcing should be lifted 
in late autumn, after flower buds are 
well set. I plant mine in boxes about 
four or five inches deep and after ex- 
posing them to a few good frosts, 
start forcing in a cool house. They 
will usually start blooming February 
first. A few plants we usually fertil- 
ize and at the present time (the first 
week in April) the seed pods are about 
the size of a large pea, but will not 
be ripe for some time yet. Each seed 
pod contains from fifty to one hun- 
dred and fifty seeds usually. Seeds 
are very fine, resembling Scotch 
Heather seed. They should also have 
about the same treatment in starting 
as Scotch Heather or Laurel. 

—H. Huebner. 
Groton, Mass. 





VITEX MACROPHYLLA 


Can you tell me if Vitex macrophylla, listed 
in some of the catalogues this year, is hardy 
in Massachusetts? Is it'a worth while plant 
for the home garden? 

Vitex macrophylla has been grown 
in the Arnold Arboretum for several 
years and has proved itself a very 
attractive and worth while plant. It, 
however, suffers from winter killing 
every season. Usually it is killed back 
to the ground. This, however, is not 
as grave a fault as would be the case 
if it did not make very rapid growth 
when the season opened. It flowers on 
the new wood, and the canes almost 
always develop sufficiently to give 
blossoms each year. In this respect 
this Vitex closely resembles the bet- 
ter known Buddleia Davidii, which 
is invariably killed back to the 
ground, and yet grows rapidly enough 
to eome into flower by the first of 
August. A light protection will al- 
most always obviate any serious win- 
ter damage to the roots. 
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THE FLOWERING CHERRIES 





Japanese Cherries so much written 
about in books are, after all, of little 
more than a name so far as gardens 
in general in this country are con- 
cerned. In spite of the fact that it is 
now more than sixty years since these 
Cherry trees were introduced into 
this country, good specimens are ex- 
traordinarily secaree and when _ it 
comes to the double-flowered kinds 
few only are to be met with in west- 
ern gardens. The early importations 
were nearly all used for purposes of 
propagation by budding and grafting 
on European stocks. This has been a 
curse. In the practice of gardening 
the art of grafting and budding is 
useful, nay it is essential, but it is 
greatly abused. As a means of per- 
petuating many fruit and certain 
flowering plants it may be deemed in- 
dispensable. By the trade the art is 
often practiced as a means of quickly 


producing saleable plants, but results 
in much disappointment to the pur- 
chasers. 

Too little attention has been paid 
to finding out the right kind of stocks 
to use, and especially is this true in 
regard to flowering trees and shrubs. 
With the Japanese Cherries it has 
been the practice to graft or bud them 
upon the Gean (Prunus avium), the 
Wild Cherry (P. Cerasus) and other 
western species, and the results are 
far from being satisfactory. In faet, 
such stocks are quite unsuitable, and 
the sooner this fact is accepted the 
better. Many of the Japanese Cher- 
ries root readily from cuttings; all 
the species and their wild forms may 
be raised from seeds. The double- 
flowered and anomalous garden 
forms should be budded or grafted 
on their wild prototypes. Planted 
closely together for a year or two 











‘ALBO-ROSEA, ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF THE JAPANESE CHERRIES 
a 
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and pruned to a stem, young trees 
suitable for any required purpose are 
soon obtained. Confused nomenclature 
has also acted as a deterrent. In fact 
this and unsuitable stocks for their 
propagation are largely responsible 
for the subordinate position Japanese 
Cherries occupy in our gardens at the 
present time. 

The principal parent of Japanese 
Cherries is P. Lannesiana var. albida, 
which is native to the voleanie Seven 
Isles of Idzu, the Boshu Peninsula 
and elsewhere in the warm parts of 
Japan. 

The hardiest, best and the most 
worth while of the double-flowered 
Japanese Cherries are forms of a 
tree common in central and northern 
Japan where it is known as the Moun- 
tain Cherry, technically P. serrulata 
sachalinensis, and in this country as 
the Sargent Cherry. This tree grows 
to 75 feet in height, with a trunk 
sometimes 12 feet in girth; and has 
stout, ascending branches and pale 
to rose pink rarely white blossoms an 
inch to one and three quarters inches 
across. The young foliage is a bronze, 
metallic green and in the autumn 
changes to shades of yellow, orange 
and erimson, which adds much to the 
attractiveness of the trees. This is 
the most hardy and the largest grow- 
ing of all Asiatic Cherries, and if one 
kind only can be planted it should be 
this. The six best double-flowered 
Cherries, forms of this variety are, 
Kirin, Horinji, Ichiyo, Fugenzo, the 
late-flowering Kanzan and the white 
albo-rosea shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 
Arnold Arboretum. 


—E. H. Wilson. 
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ROCK PLANTS 


The Rock Jasmines 





There are many Rock Jasmines 
(Androsace) in European gardens, 
but only a few which can be obtained 
by garden makers in this country. 
Androsace Chumbyi is catalogued by 
nurserymen and is a very good plant 
for the rock garden. This Rock Jas- 
mine is really a variety of A. sarmen- 
tosa, and covers itself with white 
flowers produced in close rosettes. 
The tufted effect of these plants adds 
to their beauty in rockeries. They are 
very dwarf, seldom growing more than 
eight inches high, and like a well 
drained soil with a sunny exposure. 
They thrive best, too, when they can 
be given an abundance of water. 
Although they are fairly hardy, it is 
well to protect them lightly in the 
winter with evergreen boughs. The 
Rock Jasmines cannot be planted as 
confidently as many of the other rock 
plants, but they are very charming, 
and the variety named is at least 
worth experimenting with, even in 
the North. 





Dwarf Gypsophilas 


The dwarf Gypsophilas are not 
nearly as well known in gardens as G. 
paniculata or Baby’s Breath, but have 
merits of their own, especially when 
growm in rock gardens. G. ceras- 
teoides and G. repens are both trail- 
ing or prostrate plants with attrac- 
tive flowers. The blooms of the former 
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are clear white, with finely penciled 
brown veins and never fail to at- 
tract attention, while the light grace- 
ful masses of tiny blossoms which 
smother the foliage of G. repens win 
the admiration of all who see them. 
These Gypsophilas are hardy and are 
equally as valuable for dry wall plant- 
ing as for rock gardens. Like the 
other Gypsophilas, they are easily 
raised from seeds planted early in the 
spring, preferably in a cold frame. 
G. cerasteoides can also be propa- 
gated by division. The Gypsophilas 
like a light soil and an open, sunny 
exposure. 


Dwarf Veronicas 


There are several of the dwarf 
Veronicas which are excellent for 
growing in rock gardens. Veronica 
rupestris, commonly called the Creep- 
ing Speedwell, is fairly well known in 
gardens, and is prized for its gentian- 
blue flowers in spring. It is a plant 
which grows about two inches high, 
and spreads steadily, although not 
rapidly enough to become trouble- 
some. It is to be valued apart from 
its flowers because of its persistent 
foliage, which remains on the plant 
until late in the autumn. Indeed, in 
the more southern states the plant is 
almost evergreen. It prefers a sunny 
location, although it will grow in 
partial shade. 

Closely allied to V. rupestris is V. 
repens, an equally attractive creeping 
plant which also holds its leaves very 
persistently and which becomes in the 
early spring a carpet of blue and 
white. This species is not as well 





GYPSOPHILA REPENS, CREEPING BABY’S BREATH 
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known as V. rupestris, but is well 
worth planting. Both kinds can be 
used for planting in crevices of paved 
walks and in walled gardens as well 
as in rock gardens. 





GIANT SUMMER HYACINTH 


The Giant Summer Hyacinth is 
usually called Hyacinthus candicans, 
although properly it is Galtonia, hav- 
ing been named for Sir Francis Gal- 
ton, a distinguished anthropologist. 
It is a bulbous plant from the Cape 
of Good Hope, which has been planted 
more commonly in parks than in pri- 
vate gardens, and yet one which can 
be used advantageously in borders or 
in beds. It grows from two to four 
feet high, and produces fragrant pure 
white flowers in long racemes, the ap- 
pearance of which quite justifies the 
name of giant. A few plants make a 
very ineffective appearance, but in a 
mass they are very striking. In the 
warmer sections of the country, 
where the bulbs can be left out of 
doors in winter, large clumps are 
eventually produced which give a re- 
markable yield of flowers. Smaller 
clumps with fewer flowers must sat- 
isfy northern gardeners, for in the 
cold parts of the country the bulbs 
must be taken up in the fall and 
stored in a cellar or in a cold frame 
with protection. They should be 
handled as clumps and the earth left 
on them instead of being separated 
and dried off like Gladiolus bulbs. 





THE CHASTE TREE 

Vitex Agnus-castus is one of our 
best small trees for late flowering 
and has the common name of Chaste- 
tree, or Monk’s Pepper-tree. While it 
is not quite hardy in the north it will 
be found an excellent plant for loca- 
tions near Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. 

The Vitex is a native of Southern 
Europe whence it was introduced into 
England in 1670 and has since found 
its way to this country where it may 
sometimes be found in nurseries whose 
collection is varied. It forms a large 
shrub or small tree with wide-spread- 
ing branches and foliage which sug- 
gests, possibly, bamboo. The foliage is 
borne on long petioles and is mostly 
five-folialate. The leaflets are mostly 
entire or very finely serrate and whit- 
ish beneath. The flowers of the Chaste- 
tree are lilac or violet purple in color 
and are borne from July to Septem- 
ber. 

The Vitex loves a rather dry and 
sunny situation and when so placed 
seems to thrive with very little care. 
A little peat added to the soil is good 
for it. Propagation is best effected by 
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placing cuttings in similar soil under 
glass in the autumn. 

An agreeable aromatic odor is ex- 
haled from all parts of the Vitex when 
bruised or crushed. In England, where 
protected, Vitex Agnus-castus is often 
employed as a wall plant with great 
success as it gives an effect not unlike 
Wistaria but more striking on account 
of its spike-shaped flowers which 
stand out well away from the wall and 
do not droop. 





IRIS POCAHONTAS 


Pocahontas (Farr 1915) is one of 
the best of our white Irises with blue 
markings, of which the old variety 
Mme. Chereau is known in all gar- 
dens. Its official description is white 
with a three-eighths inch border of 





THE NEW IRIS POCAHONTAS 


light lavender violet, the color of the 
styles. It is a compact flower with 
rather open standards and is a vigor- 
ous grower, about 30 inches. The new 
American Iris Society classification 
places it in 4-B under White Plicatas, 
Type 2-C, of which it is a type vari- 
ety. It is a broader and better shaped 
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flower than Mme. Chereau but not 
as tall. It deserves an equal if not 
more important place in the garden. 

—John C. Wister. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE MOUNTAIN LADYSLIPPER 

Native hardy Orchids are not diffi- 
cult to cultivate. More properly 
stated we should say that they may 
be naturalized in almost any wild gar- 
den where the grower has any skill 
whatever in such matters. This kind 
of planting has proved entirely suc- 
cessful in thousands of American gar- 
dens, and the native Orchids have 
been sold by nurserymen to the ex- 
tent of hundreds of thousands. A con- 
siderable portion of these sales have 
been from collected stock, but a cer- 
tain percentage has come from nur- 
sery propagation. In the interest of 
both wild flower preservation and the 
development of the nursery trade it 
is to be hoped that a rapidly increas- 
ing proportion of the supply will be 
propagated at home. 

The favorite species for garden 
naturalization have been the Showy 
Ladyslipper (Cypripedium spectabile) 
and the common yellow Ladyslipper 
(C. pubescens) and the pink Lady- 
slipper (C. acaule), but several others 
have been naturalized and are known 
to be worth while. The Mountain 
Ladyslipper (C. montanum), which is 
a native of the western American 
mountains, can be grown as well in 
the east. It has the advantage of be- 
ing distinctly fragrant, the only other 
really fragrant species being the less 
showy C. parviflorum. 

In the Horsford Nurseries, Ver- 
mont, I saw the young plants bedded 
out in the cold frame, this being the 
appropriate nursery management. 

—Frank A. Waugh. 
Amherst, Mass. 





MAGNOLIA STELLATA ROSEA 
(Cover Illustration) 


The hardiest of the Asiatic Mag- 
nolias and the first to open its blos- 
soms is the popular Star Magnolia 
(M. stellata) which came to us from 
Japan some sixty years ago. No plant 
flowers more freely and in the early 
spring its snow white blossoms in 
countless numbers attract attention 
on all sides. 

Rare and scarcely known in our 
gardens is a variety of the Star Mag- 
nolia (rosea) identical with the type 
except in the flowers which are pink 
in the bud and fade to white as they 
fully expand. Good bushes of this 
new Magnolia may be seen in front of 
the Administration Building of the 
Arnold Arboretum in Boston. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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Viburnum fragrans is making its 
bow to American garden makers. This 
charming shrub from northern China 
has been grown in England for sev- 
eral years, but is practically unknown 
in this country. It is reported this 
year, however, as having flowered in 
three different states. A few blooms 
have been found on a plant in the 
Arnold Arboretum, and another plant 
in the garden of Franklin B. Mead, 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., has bloomed 
this season for the first time. 'Prob- 
ably the best display has been made 
by plants in Rochester, N. Y., which 
have flowered freely. In each section 
the blooms appeared about the first of 
April. In Mr. Mead’s garden it was 
a little earlier. In England, this shrub 
usually flowers in February or March, 
as a rule, but has been known to 
bloom before the end of December. 

This remarkable Viburnum gets its 
name from the fact that it is ex- 
tremely fragrant, surpassing even 
Carlesii in this respect. The blossoms 
appear just as the little leaves begin 
to unfold. They are white, tinted with 
pink, and very attractive. Doubtless 
this Viburnum will be as much in de- 
mand in this country as has been the 
ease In England, once its hardiness is 


established; and the serious question 
now is as to how much cold weather 
it will stand. Mr. Mead thinks that 
it is perfectly hardy in Indiana, but 
it has not been grown in the Arbore- 
tum long enough to demonstrate that 
point in New England. 

Viburnum Carlesii commonly called 
the Korean Viburnum, has proved a 
little tender in some places, but for 
the most part can be set down as 
hardy, even in the northern states. 
It is a plant which has been grown 
long enough to demonstrate its worth, 
and which will be blooming about the 
time this paragraph appears. Few re- 
cent introductions are more valuable 
than this Viburnum from Korea. It 
makes a well proportioned round- 
topped bush about three feet high, 
and its pinkish-white flowers have a 
powerful fragrance very much like 
that of the Trailing Arbutus, or as it 
is called in New England, the’ May- 
flower. 

There is another species called 
Viburnum bitehuiense, named for 
the Japanese province of Bitchui, 
which is less shapely and has a more 
open habit of growth, but which has 
also an attractive flower. In England 
the Korean Viburnum is sometimes 
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forced in tubs, flowering in late win- 
ter. It is a plant which may well be 
given a place in any garden where 
early flowering shrubs are desired. 

About the middle of April the flow- 
ers of another early blooming shrubby 
plant came to my desk from a gar- 
den in Portland, Me. This was Daphne 
mezereum, not so well known as 
D. eneorum, but coming earlier and 
having a charm of its own. This 
Daphne is a native of Europe, and 
has fragrant lilac-purple flowers dis- 
played rather openly along a stout 
stem. These flowers come before the 
leaves appear, and are quite as fra- 
grant as those of the better known 
D. eneorum, although the perfume is 
quite distinct. It is not supposed to 
be especially hardy, but it will live 
and flower in protected spots, even in 
the cold states. It is rather interest- 
ing to find so many early shrubs 
with fragrant flowers and rather 
pleasing on the whole to get away 
from kinds which have either yellow 
or white blossoms. 

The Magnolias were in bloom 
earlier than usual this year, but in 
most parts of New England the flow- 
ers were ruined by a sudden period 
of cold weather soon after they had 
opened. Unfortunately, it is impos- 
sible to grow the early Magnolias 
with an assurance of bloom oftener 
than once in three or four years. It 
is a pity, because no other early 
shrubs have such large flowers. No 











UNIQUE EXHIBIT OF THE CLEVELAND GARDEN CLUB AT THE CLEVELAND 


FLOWER SHOW 
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doubt the planting of Magnolias will 
be continued, however, in New Eng- 
land, in the hopes of getting an occa- 
sional good season. 


The Redbud (Cercis canadensis) 
and the red flowering Dogwood are 
equally unreliable in the north, al- 
though the former will flower pretty 
regularly in a sheltered location. It 
is only in occasional years, however, 
that a good display of red Dogwood 
is to be expected. Further south, of 
course, these different shrubs can be 
planted in full confidence. Even the 
common Flowering Dogwood, (Cornus 
florida) is none too dependable in the 
north, and wise garden makers will 
plant in preference the Japanese form 
(C. kousa) which blooms several 
weeks later, and usually escapes a 
frost. This Dogwood from Japan is 
even handsomer than the native kind, 
the petals being free of the brown 
band usually found on those of C. 
florida. 


Some of the Azaleas, like A. pouk- 
hanense and A. Schlippenbachii are 
surprisingly early, but are surpassed 
in this respect by Azalea mucron- 
ulata, which is the earliest of all the 
hardy Rhododendrons. This plant, 
which has an attractive upright habit, 
produces great numbers of rose-col- 
ored flowers before the middle of 
April, and in some sections in March. 
It has flowered particularly well in 
the Arnold Arboretum this year. It 
is a widely seattered plant in Asia, 
being found from Manchuria to 
Korea, and is doubly useful because 
it puts on a gorgeous scarlet coat in 
the autumn. 





Reports which continue to come 
from the Cleveland Flower Show in- 
dicate that this was one of the most 
skillfully arranged and generally ar- 
tistie exhibitions ever put up in this 
country. The garden clubs were par- 
ticularly successful in their efforts. 
One of the most unique exhibits was 
arranged by the Cleveland Garden 
Club. A path of tan ground granite 
led to a statue at the rear of the 
garden, on both sides of which stood 
large vases of pottery backed by 
cedars and a trellis over which Eng- 
lish Ivy trailed. Pansies and Forget- 
me-nots were arranged in scroll de- 
sign at each side of the path. 

The Garden Lovers’ Club showed 
a California garden with large white 
pillars, a white seat and a huge pot- 
tery bowl. There was a tie for the 
first prize, the judges being unable 
to decide between the exhibit of the 
Shaker Lakes Garden Club and the 
Cleveland School Garden Department. 
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Cimicifuga Simplex 


There are many gardens in which 
the Bugbane or Snakeroot known as 
Cimicifuga racemosa appears, but 
comparatively few in which C. sim- 
plex is found. The latter, however, 
has several qualities which commend 
it to the garden makers. It is really 
a variety of C. racemosa, but is quite 
different in appearance, and comes a 
month later, its best flowers ‘appear- 
ing in September and sometimes last- 
ing until frost. This Snakeroot is not 
quite so tall as the type, but the 
spikes are equally showy, containing 
large numbers of flowers crowding 
closely. The flowers are very white 
and the racemes are carried rather 
more gracefully than those of the 
more common kind. When planted in 
a group in the open border, or better 
still, in front of a wall or a back- 
ground of shrubs, the effect is charm- 
ing. 

All the Cimicifugas will thrive in 
half shady as well as in open places, 
and are not particular as to soil, al- 
though ‘they grow taller and make 
finer flowers in rich earth. The plants 
may be divided to advantage in the 
spring, but seeds should be sown 
promptly after they have ripened, as 
they soon lose their vigor. 





The Tufted Pansies 


There are few more satisfactory 
low growing garden flowers than the 
Violas or Tufted Pansies, because of 
their long flowering season, their 
dainty appearance, and the ease with 
which they are grown. They make ex- 
cellent edgings, are useful to grow in 
bulb beds, and in Europe are used 
somewhat freely to cover the surface 
soil of Rose beds, being allowed to 
make a solid mass under the Roses. 

The Violas like an open situation, 
not blooming very freely in shade, 
and the best results are obtained 
from plants which are two or three 
years old. They begin flowering very 
early in the spring, but begin to look 
shabby in July, unless they are cut 
back hard. Oftentimes new plants are 
raised from cuttings or from seeds 
each season, to replace those which 
lose their bloom in midsummer. Cut- 
tings are obtained very readily from 
July on, and can be grown on in a 
coldframe. When old plants are cut 
back they soon make a large amount 
of new wood, which is suitable for 
cuttings. 
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Old clumps may easily be pulled to 
pieces in the fall so as to make any 
new plants which may be set out 
where they are to flower the next 
year. These divisions always flower 
earlier than plants from cuttings. 





Lilies of the Valley 


Clumps of Lilies of the Valley may 
be set out this month. There should be 
plenty of room between the clumps be- 
cause they spread rapidly. Few flowers 
are more satisfactory than Lilies of the 
Valley for growing in partially shaded 
locations. They are much more adapt- 
able than is sometimes realized, for 
although they prefer a moist soil, they 
will thrive in sandy, somewhat dry 
loam and they will grow better under 
trees than most flowering plants. The 
one point to remember when they are 
being set out is that the tips of the 
pips should come just at the surface of 
the ground. Lily of the Valley beds 
should be reset every three or four 
years. 





LOW’S JAPANESE IVY 


There are few more satisfactory 
vines for growing on walls in the 
colder parts of the country than the 
Boston Ivy or Japanese Ivy, which 
is commonly listed as Ampelopsis 
Veitchii, but which the botanists 
class as Parthenocissus tricuspidata. 
It is true that this Ivy does not keep 
its leaves through the winter, for 
which reason it is inferior to the Eng- 
lish Ivy. In sections where the Eng- 
lish Ivy is tender, however, it be- 
comes a very useful plant with its 
large shining leaves which take on 
a dark red color in the autumn. 

Low’s Japanese Ivy is a less well 
known form, but one which has sev- 
eral charming qualities. The foliage 
is smaller than that of the common 
Boston Ivy, and is more deeply lobed. 
It is also slightly twisted. It is not as 
bold appearing as the Boston Ivy, but 
on the other hand, gives a very dainty 
and refined effect when used in an in- 
timate position, as close to a porch or 
over a stone summer house. Probably 
it is not as valuable for growing on a 
church or other large building as the 
more common form. 

The question is sometimes raised 
whether or not vines of this kind have 
a bad effect on the walls to which 
they cling. Of course they induce de- 
cay if allowed to climb on wood, but 
it has not been found that they do 
any damage, even by loosening the 
mortar, when grown on brick or stone, 
and they seem equally innocuous 
when allowed to cling to stucco. 
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PLANTING GLADIOLUS CORMS 





This is the ideal time for planting 
Gladiolus corms. Experience has 
shown that nothing is gained by put- 
ting them into the ground while the 
soil is still cold. It oceasionally hap- 
pens that Gladioli planted the first of 
May bloom before plantings made in 
the middle of April. While the advice 
is commonly given to make successive 
plantings, this practice is not a neces- 
sity. If bulbs of different varieties 
and of different sizes are planted now, 
they will give a succession of flow- 
ers; the reason being that there is a 
wide difference in the flowering sea- 
son of the different kinds and because 
large bulbs will flower ahead of 
smaller bulbs. 

If one wishes to have a succession 
of flowers of a particular variety, this 
may be accomplished by planting both 
large and small bulbs at the same 


the plants are about a foot high, a 
well balanced garden fertilizer being 
worked into the soil around the roots. 
The results are better than when the 
fertilizer is applied at planting time. 





PROTECTION FROM BIRDS 


In many parts of the country it is 
difficult to grow some vegetables and 
fruits because of the birds which feed 
upon them in great numbers. Much 
damage is often done the early peas, 


.the strawberries and the currants. 


Some protection is given by fastening 
strings to stakes about a foot high 
and tying strips of white cloth to 
them. The use of tobacco dust freely 
is also a deterrent. Probably, however, 
the most effective way in which to 
obtain immunity is to cover the grow- 
ing crop with mosquito netting, which 





MOSQUITO NETTING GIVES PROTECTION FROM BIRDS 


time. Any bulb from three-quarters 
of an inch up will make flowers the 
first season, but the large bulbs will 
produce their blooms from ten days 
to three weeks ahead of those which 
are smaller. The small corms will not 
produce as perfect flowers as the 
larger corms but they will be good 
enough to make an attractive display 
and large enough for cutting. 

If the soil is at all heavy, the corms 
should be planted not over four 
inches deep. If the soil is light, they 
can go in six inches deep. When they 
are planted as deep as this, there will 
be less necessity for staking them. 
The bulbs should be five or six inches 
apart in the rows. In the home garden 
it Is well to cover the corms with only 
two or three inches of loam at first, 
filling in the furrows later. 

The best time to fertilize is when 


is not expensive and which will last 
for several years. It can be used first 
over the peas, then transferred to the 
strawberries, and later to the eur- 
rants. 





NEW GARDEN BOOKS 


STANDARD OYCLOPAEDIA OF HORTI- 
CULTURE, by_ L. H. Bailey. Published by 
the Macmillan Co., New York City. Price $20. 

For many years Bailey’s Standard 
Cyclopaedia of Horticulture, in six 
volumes, has been used as an authority 
by horticulturists, both amateurs and 
those in commercial lines, throughout 
the country. The price, however, has 
been rather high. We are now able to 
announce with no little gratification 
that this eyclopaedia has now been 
issued in three volumes, and at a 
greatly reduced price. The new books 
are excellently bound and very well 
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printed. They contain all the original 
material, but on thinner paper. No 
gardening library is complete without 
this set of books, the publication of 
which was a herculean task and the 
accuracy of which is guaranteed by the 
reputation of Prof. Bailey. 


- 





OF PERENNIALS, by 


THE CULTURE 
Co., 


Dorothy M-P. Cloud. Dodd, Mead & 
publishers. Price $2.50. 


This book nicely supplements Miss 
Cloud’s first book on The Practical 
Flower Garden. More than usual at- 
tention is devoted to descriptions of 
various varieties, their color, height 
and blooming season being given in 
tabular form. The cultural directions 
for the different varieties are followed 
by chapters on propagation, fertiliza- 
tion, insect pests, hotbeds, coldframes 
and rock gardens. Miss Cloud writes 
with an attention to detail which 
makes her books of more than average 
value. 





FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS, by 
A. J. MacSelf; published in America by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price $2.00. 


This is another English book of a 
type which has a wide sale across the 
water, and which has never really been 
duplicated in this country. If the dit- 
ferences in climatic and soil conditions 
are kept in mind, this book will be 
found of no little value by garden 
makers in America who are interested 
in the growing of shrubs, particularly 
those which are not as common as the 
kinds most often seen in gardens. The 
illustrations are particularly good. 





PECAN GROWING, by H. P. Stuckey _and 
Edwin Jackson Kyle, published by the Mac- 
millan Co., New York City. Price $3.00. 

A concise and authoritative book 
on the growing of Pecans has long 
been needed. This book seems to meet 
the requirements of all persons who 
expect to grow these nuts in a com- 
mercial way or who are interésted in 
them from an amateur’s viewpoint. 
There are numerous illustrations and 
an interesting chapter on the use of 
Pecans in cooking. 





STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC., OF 
HORTICULTURE 





As Required by the Act of Congress, 
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Publisher — Massachusetts Horticultural 
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(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 


Horticulture 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Books for the Garden 
Maker’s Library 


Design in the Little Garden. Fletcher Steele ......... $1.76 - 


How to Grow Roses. Robert Pyle .........sseeeeee- 2.00 
A Garden Bluebook of Annuals and Biennials. Henry 
WiaES COMBO .<.o 6cccc vewecscccccscccccesoscces 
The Complete Garden. Albert D. Taylor ..........+.-. 
The Little Garden. Mrs. Frances King ........+++++-+ 
Gardens In and About Town. Minga Pope Duryea .... 
Flowers for Cutting and Decoration. Richardson Wright 
House Plants and How to Grow Them. P. T. Barnes .. 
The Amateur’s Guide to Landscape Gardening. E. O. 
SE coo dw cbentthctnsehsossees6eeseances 
Principles of Floriculture. E. A. White ......-e+eeeee+% 
Delphiniums and How to Excel with Them. A. J. Macself 
A Little Book of Perennials. Alfred O. Hottes ........ 
A Little Book of Annuals. Alfred 0. Hottes .......... 
Practical Plant Propagation. Alfred O. Hottes ........ 
Principles of Flower Arrangement. E. A. White ...... 
Variety in the Little Garden. Mrs. Frances King ...... 
Planning’ Your Garden. W. S. Rogers .....-..+eeee+s 
The Amateur’s Book of the Dahlia. Mrs. 0. H. Stout .. 
The Backyard Vegetable Garden. E. I. Farrington .... 
Peonies in the Little Garden. Mrs. Edward Harding .. 
A Little Book of Climbing Plants. Alfred O. Hottes.... 
Practical Flower Gardening. Katherine M-P. Oloud .... 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Last Call for 1925 for Gladiolus Bulbs 


from Sunnymede Gardens 

The following collection of eighty of my ‘‘BEST’’ or 
‘‘FAVORITE’’ Gladioli contains most of the beautiful varie- 
ties of Eugene N. Fischer; a few of Clark Brown’s; a number 
of A. E. Kunderd’s; a few of Diener’s, and a few others that 
are beautiful. Many have scored from 80 to 93.6 per cent, 
according to the Symposium of the American Gladiolus Society 
just completed in the fall of 1924, and published in the 
anuary issue of the BULLETIN of the American Gladiolus 


Society. 
Score Name Color Each Doz. 
87.9 Anna Eberius Dark Nell Rose $.15 $1.50 
87.0 Albania Purest White 15 1.50 
80.3 America Lavender Pink .05 .50 
87.3 American Beauty Am. Beauty Rose .60 6.00 
Audrey Salmon 50 5.00 
Bay State White, Yellow throat 1.00 10.00 
Betty (Prim) Salmon, Cream throat .25 2.50 
Bridesmaid Creamy White 50 5.00 
86.2 Carmen Sylva Pure White .20 2.00 
Carnival Henna, specked White .35 3.50 
91.8 Catherine Coleman Coral Pink 2.00 
85.4 Chateau Thierry Orange Scarlet 15 1.50 
87.1 Crimson Glow Glowing Crimson 15 1.50 
Crusader Deepest Purple 5.00 
86.2 Diana Fine large Red .25 2.50 
Dr. Isabelle D. Kerr Self. Salmon -75 17.50 
Dr. R. T. Jackson Dark velvety Red 15 1.50 
86.4 Elizabeth Tabor Light Pink, blotch 1.00 
Elvira (Prim) White, dainty 25 2.50 
Ethelyn (Prim) Orange, Yellow, fine 35 3.50 
84.4 Europa Pure White, large .20 2.00 
Evangeline White 50 5.00 
88.2 Evelyn Kirtland Rosy Pink 10 1.00 
Fair Harvard Harvard Red 78. 020 
Fortuna Salmon Pink 2.00 
Francisca Creamy White .50 5.00 
Gertrude (Prim) Light Yellow Salmon 25 2.50 
89.0 Gold Pure Golden Yellow 40 4.00 
Gold Elsie Pure Bright Yellow 50 5.00 
90.1 Golden Measure Darker than Gold 25 2.50 
Harmonia (Prim) Salmon Self Color 30 3.00 
85.7 Henry C. Goehl White Red blotch 40 4.00 
86.7 Herada Mauve 10 1.00 
John Alden Light Yellow, blotch .25 2.50 
Lady Grey Grayish White 35 8.50 
85.5 Le Marechal Foch Cameo Pink 10 1.00 
Lucius Bright Orange Scarlet .50 5.00 
85.3 Maiden’s Blush (Prim) Flesh Pink .20 2.00 
86.6 Maine Pure White 25 2.50 
88.1 Marie Kunderd White, ruffled 2.00 
87.1 Mary Pickford Creamy White .20 2.00 
Mary Stephen Lavender 1.50 
Melba Creamy Salmon 3.00 
Minerva Light Pink 25 2.50 
Miss T. Rose Color of Tea Rose 50 5.00 
85.8 Mona Lisa Rose Pink, ruffled 20 2.00 
78.0 Mr. Mark Blue 15 1.50 
93.6 Mr. W. H. Phipps La France Pink 10.00 
Mrs. A. G. Nelson Salmon Pink 75 7.50 


Bright Pure Yellow 1.00 10.00 
Creamy White, Pink 10 1.00 


Mrs. Avis Manning 
89.1 Mrs. Dr. Norton 


87.6 Mrs. Frank Pendleton Rose Pink, blotch .08 .75 
91.5 Mrs. Fred’k ©. Peters Rose Lilac, blotch -75 7.50 
88.4 Mrs. H. E. Bothin White-Pink-blotch .20 2.00 
Mrs. H. W. Wheeler White, large 10.00 
88.8 Mrs. Leon Douglas Begonia Rose -75 7.50 
Mrs. M. J. Killion White, large 3.00 
Mrs. Wm. E. Clark Salmon Pink, blotch 50 5.00 
84.7 1910 Rose Rose Color 10 1.00 
80.9 Panama Brilliant Pink .05 .50 
Pauline Dark Pink 50 5.00 
84.8 Peace White, large, late .08 .80 
87.3 Peach Rose Rose Pink 50 5.00 
Peter Pan White, Purple spot 50 5.00 
Primadonna (Prim) Primrose Yellow 10 1.00 
Prim Queen Pure Deep Yellow .25 2.50 
Portia Creamy White 25 2.50 
Priscilla Alden (Prim) Orange, Yellow blotch .15 1.50 
90.3 Purple Glory Deepest Maroon .50 5.00 
Rose Mist Light Red, early 2.00 
84.8 Rose Ash Ashes of Roses 25 2.50 
83.6 Rose Glory Rose Pink, ruffled 25 2.50 
Satellite Pure Yellow 1.00 
Scarlet Gem Scarlet, ruffled 50 5.00 
Sophie Fischer Fine large Pink -75 7.60 
Sunnymede Orange Yellow, blotch .50 5.00 
Tiffany Pure White, early 2.00 
Twin Fires — Pink, Scarlet spots 50 5.00 
Viceroy (Prim) Orange Buff 1.00 10.00 
Violet Glory Violet 25 2.5 
Pe SS ee ee ree each $5.00 
Dracocephalus (Species) .....:..ceccesvccecs 25 
py BS ee ne eee ae .25 
Sunnymede Mixture No. 1— 20 bulbs, mixed........ $1.00 
Sunnymede Mixture No. 2— 120 bulbs, mixed........ 5.00 
Sunnymede Mixture No. 3— 500 bulbs, mixed........ 20.00 
Sunnymede Mixture No. 4—1,000 bulbs, mixed........ 85.00 


We would advise all flower lovers to 
number of Primulinus Hybrids for the 
dainty for a dining-table decoration. 
For ‘a succession of blooms make planting each week during 
May and early June. 
Half dozen bulbs at dozen rates. Catalogue on Request. 
For best results plant early and often. 


William E. Clark — 


lant a considerable 
home use. Very 





Sunnymede Gardens 
| Walpole Street, Sharon, Mass. 
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“ROSA HUGONIS 


MOST POPULAR SPECIES IN AMERICA” 
—E. H. Witson, Arnold Arboretum 


Mr. Farrington wrote us that many of his readers have been asking 
for the price. Here it is: 


Two-year (Star size) $1.50 each; 5 for $7 
Extra size - - $2.50 each; 5 for $10 


Special rates for the trade 


Order quickly for better results 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Rosert Py te, President 


WEST GROVE PENNSYLVANIA 



































Hammond’s Grape Dust— 


effectively controls mildew 


Equally effective in either the original 
powder form or as a spray. Used to keep 
vining vegetable plants as well as Grape- 
vines free from mildew. Now serving its 
thirty-fifth year as a reliable fungicide, 
outdoors or under glass. 


66 ° ” 
Insects and Blights”— 
helped 40 years 

Our modest printed messenger contains 
some interesting (and we trust useful) in- 
formation on the subject of bugs, blights, 
°F aa and — a ——— i a 
free and please mention 

RADE « WAR TURE. 


Hammona’s Gold Medal Remedies are sold at Most Reliable Seed Stores 


Hammond’s Paint and Slug Shot Works 
Beacon New York 
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4 Little Tree 4 
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The Leading M Biolg 
Send for it—it’s FREE 
Tellsyouin the simplestterms 
and with hundreds of large 
beautiful photographs 
Howto frame your home in beauty 
Howto plant your garden 
What plants to select 
Where to place them 


Howto plant and care forthem 
Howto make a successful forest 








Everything to Plant 
EVERGREENS, 
TREES, SHRUBS, FLOWERS, ETC. 


Many Special Offers at 
Specially Reduced Prices 














LITTLE TREE FARMS D356 
Framingham Ceatre, Massachusetts 


Send me your FREE Catalogue 
a ee ee Seekers 08 
Qe f ee ae 


“Pp. ©. a 
G* ro 














SITUATION WANTED 


‘‘Gardener: Working superintendent, good 
landscape gardener, thorough knowledge of 
business. Rose and flower expert. Will go 
anywhere to take entire charge of large estate. 
Address: The Horticultural Society of New 
York, 598 Madison Avenue, New York. 





OPPORTUNITY for reliable Gardener- 
Florist, competent with perennials, hardy 
lilies, ornamental shrubs etc., and landscap- 
ing. Must be experienced with seeds, propa- 
gation; nursery methods. 





GOOD FUTURE with increased pay for 
one who can produce results. Best working 
conditions. What has been your responsi- 
bility? Where employed recent years and 
salary received? Send full particulars, and 
photograph; age, weight, single or married, 
etc. Are you open for immediate engage- 
ment? Sunniglow Gardens, North Wales, Pa. 





NURSERY HELP: We have positions open 
from time to time for office, salesmen, pack- 
ing-house, perennial, field and propagating 
help. Any applicant should state particulars, 
previous experience, training, references, etc, 
NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


Naperville, Illinois 





SUPERIOR STRAIN progressive everbearing 
strawberries. Fruit three months from plant- 
ing until frost. en dug plants $2, 100; 
$15, 1.000; 500 1.000 rates. Postpaid. 
OPTIMISTIC PABM, Camden, N. Y., Box 2. 
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Hardy Chrysanthemums 


HARDY EXHIBITION CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS—Bronze, Pink, Lavender, 
White, Red and Yellow Flowers, meas- 
ure 6 to 8 inches in diameter. 


Postpaid, 6 PLANTS, $1.10 


HARDY ORIENTAL POPPY. Diversi- 
fied and brilliant colors — Scarlet, 
Orange, Pink. Flowers measure 8 
inches in diameter, 12 

DEE: | 6 cobadeens nes 096% - 
ARDY CARNATIONS—Large double 
fragrant, all colors; very attractive. 
New, never seen before (Grenadin). 
White, Scarlet, Rose, Pink, Chestnut, 
Yellow, na _ — Pink and 
variegated; 6 plants; fie 

STOWE cccvesccvccsvcccese $1.10 
HARDY BUTTERFLY BUSH OR 
SUMMER LILAC—A pretty shrub of 
spreading habit, growing 5 to 6 feet 
high and flowering freely the first 
season. The long tapering flower spikes, 
often 12 to 15 inches long, are covered 
densely with lilac-like violet-mauve 
colored blooms from June till frost. 
Delightfully fragrant. wi | the Sum- 
mer this plant is a Mecca for butter- 
flies, and i _- _— it is named 
the ‘‘Butterfly Bush.’’ 

Last forever; 2 plants...... $1. 10 


Order Now Before be ae Rush 
WE SHIP EARLY PLANTING 


TIME. FREE CATALOGUE for other 
hardy blooming Plants, Bulbs, Roots, 


SUCCESS CULTURE 
60 ACRES OF FLOWERS 
25,000 FEET OF GLASS 

Don’t Miss THIS Offer 


Cut out this adv. and return 
with order 


ADOLPH FISCHER 
Wholesale Florist 
Greenhouses at 24th St. and 
Wm. Penn Highway 


EASTON, PA. 





ENKIANTHUS CAMPANULATUS 
REDVEIN ENKIANTHUS 








Shrub 6 to rarely 15 feet 
with masses of bell-shaped 
flowers, yellowish or pale 
orange, veined darker red 
on pendulous stalks in May. 
One of the handsomest of 
ericaceous plants; foliage 
turning brilliant red in 
autumn. 


Each 10 100 
9-12in. .75 6.75 60.00 
12-18 in. 1.00 9.00 981.00 
18-24in. 1.50 13.50 120.00 
2- 3 ft. 2.50 22.50 








Many rare plants of the 
Arnold Arboretum 








REDVEIN ENKIANTHUS 
Courtesy of Arnold Arboretum 


Catalogue of Hardy American Plants and Specimen Evergreens 


HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery SALEM, MASS. 








High Class Field Grown 


ROSES 


All the Best New and Standard Varieties 


Write for Descriptive Catalogue with Cultural Directions 


THE ROSE FARM, INC. 
PURCHASE STREET WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 

















GRAHAM GARDEN SERVICE 
Offers a few men and women a chance 
to earn this summer in congenial work 
with home owners in your community, 
introducing newer things and spreading 
garden knowledge. Full or part time. 
Oommission on sales. Inexperienced 
often earn $500 their first season, and 
build ae a ae. 

Main Street, Waltham, Mass. 


CHERRY HILL QUALITY FOR 1925 


Is better than ever. Our new catalog will fully describe our 
Choice Peonies, Iris, Phlox and Hardy Garden Perennials. 


Ornamental evergreens, shade trees, shrubs and vines, Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias and Azaleas. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Not open Sundays 




















GIVE THE BirRDS 


WELCOME” 


Userut. Aatistic. Unique 
$1.25 EAOH POSTPAID 
FOSTER BROTHERS 

Room 205, Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. O. 











ROSE BUSHES 


riant H. T. roses now and 
ty have flowers this summer. All 


Bought now cost less 

Narcissus, Tulips 

Hyacinths, Crocuses gy the leading varieties. Our little 
for next spring’s flowers, fully described Ws ‘booklet mailed free on request. 


and illustrated in color, in Better Plants. P * 
Send for free copy. —=— Peince P30, 
— . Waverey OAKS RD. (WALTHAM, MASS. 


B. H. Farr - Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
134 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. THAT WILL BLOOM THIS YEAR 

















Please say you saw it in HORTICULTURE 
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DAHLIA PLANTS 


Strong, healthy, well ripened plants 
out of the coldframe, ready May 
20 and June 1. 


6h) $1.75 
CIN ooo ccs or ccccd 1.00 
Mrs. I. de Ver Warner .. 50c 
Paul Michael .......... 50c 
Tommy Atkins ......... 50c 


Cash with order 
JOHN I. GURNEY 
22 Highland St., Dorchester, Mass. 


Highlands Gladiolus 


Gardens Quality Bulbs 


100 Primulinus Bulbs 
Mixed 
$1.50 


Extra good mixture 
Send for Catalogue 
MRS. CHAS. H. LOGAN 
166 Centre St., Danvers, Mass. 











OFFERED for Spring Delivery 


Special Californian Collection 
of Irises 
One each JACINTO, CONQUISTADOR, 
SOLEDAD, SAN GABRIEL, CACIQUE, 
$20 postpaid. 
Complete list of available surplus 
ready in May. 
S. S. BERRY 
745 W. Highland Ave., Redlands, Calif. 





PUGET SOUND PEONIES 


Nowhere in the world can better peo- 
nies be grown than on the North 
Pacific Coast. Here soil and climate 
conspire to produce fine, sturdy roots 
and unbeatable flowers. Prepaid de- 
livery. Catalogue in May. 

IVAN W. GOODNER 


R.F.D. 12, Box 214, Seattle, Wash. 


“New England Quality” 


Gladioli and Delphinium 
Catalog of 125 of the 
better varieties on request 


SAUNDERS GARDENS 
B. M. & M. E. Latham 
Mansfield, Mass. 


Gardens at North Scituate, R. I. 


























DAHLIAS FOR EVERYBODY 
Splendid green plants in leading 
varieties at the country’s lowest 
prices. Write me. 

W. M. JOHNSTON 
35 Cotton Street Newton, Mass. 


HARDY ASTERS OR 
12 CHRYSANTHEMUMS $2.50 
prepaid east of the Mississippi and a 
copy of BRUNT’S GARDEN GUIDE. 


These plants are named varieties and 
will be labeled. Will bloom this Fall. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box H - - West Point, Pa. 




















READ THIS: 

100 Flowering Gladiolus Bulbs, 10 
Varieties, separate, labeled, a ag 
east of Mississippi River. edium, 
$2.50; Large, $3.25; Extra, $4.00. 
Send for catalegue. 

JOHN E. SNELL 
Dirigo Gladiolus Gardens 
125 Concord St. Portland, Maine 








IRISES and PEONIES 
Highly rated varieties from private 
garden for sale or exchange. Priced 
very low. Pleased to send list. 

WALTER TIMMERMAN 
2017 Freeman Avenue 
Kansas City, Kansas 
Member Am. Peony Soc. & Am. Iris Soc. 


Glad. Greetings from 
Sunnymede Gardens 
Plant Gladiolus Bulbs Now 


100 Primulinus Primadonna ... $10.00 
100 Priscilla Alden ........0. $15.00 
200 Dr. DB. TF. GRGROOR .ccccss $15.00 


List of 100 ‘‘BEST’’ or ‘‘FAVOR- 
ITE’’ GLADS. on request 
Siberian Irises 
ek eae $7.00 
pe ere ee $8.00 
,Dwarf Irises for Rock Gardens 
$15.00 per 100 


WM. EDWIN CLARK 


Sunnymede Gardens, Sharon, Mass. 


20 miles from Boston 
Visitors Welcomed 


Choice Gladioli! 


100 Blooming Bulbs, $2.00 
50 for $1.00 


A whole garden of gorgeous bloom! 
Have more than I wish to plant, so 
make this special offer. All colors, rare 
blue, yellow and pastel shades, and 
gratis on hundred lots include a bulb 
of the new creamy pink ‘‘Rose Pearl,’’ 
awarded first for largest flower at 
Boston 1923 show. All postpaid any- 
where. 


H. E. MEADER 
Gladiolus Specialist 
Dover (5) - - N. H. 




















SUMMER SCHOOL 
for STUDY of 
ORNAMENTAL 
PLANTS 


There will be an opportunity for a 
limited number of young women to 
study the trees, shrubs, and hardy 
flowers used in ornamental planting 
at The Red Oak Nurseries during 
July, August and September. 
For particulars, address 
DANIEL A. CLARKE, A. B., B. A. S. 


Fiskeville, R. I. 





GLADIOLUS BULBS 
Blooming size, postpaid 
' 25 named, all different 
Labeled. . $1.15—Not Labeled.. $1.00 
100 Standard Assorted ........ $1.75 
50 Assorted Primulinus ....... $1.00 


CATALOG FREE 
SHERMAN A. SWIFT 
Woburn, Mass. 


E. PARKER HAWES 
Gladioli 


Planting Stock and Bulblets 
available in many varieties 


66 Bradfield Ave., Roslindale, Mass. 














Hebron Heights Garden Gladioli 
Bulbs That Bloom 
Mary Pickford, the finest Creamy 
White, 1 in. up, 50c per doz.; 100 
Bulbs, 1 in. up, Mixed, all shades, 
$1.25 postpaid. Send for my list of 
100 varieties free. Planting Stock 
and Bulblets at Moderate Prices. 
FRANK FRENIER 


Hebronville, Mass. 


UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 
GARDENS 


A. E. Thatcher, Dahlia Specialist 


17 Hamlet St., Dorchester, Mass. 
Write for Catalogue 








NORTH RIVER FARMS 
Gladiolus Bulbs 


Comprise the world’s best varieties. 
Our New Illustrated and Descri 
Oatalogue now ready for distribution. 
Send us your name and address and a 
copy will be mailed to you. 


North River Farms, Marshfield, Mass. 














Pints $.75 
Quarts 1.25 


PURE HONE 


COREY HILL APIARY, Sum- 
mit Ave., Brookline, Telephone Gallons 4.00 
Regent 4971. Postpaid 











CORTLAND APPLE TREES 
$2.00 each, 3 for $5.00, 5 for $7.50 


Guaranteed good trees 
Complete Line of Nursery Stock 
Catalog on Request 


GRANITE STATE NURSERIES 
Box B, Exeter, N. H. 











THE MASSASOIT GARDENS 
North Attleborough, Mass. 


offer choice Gladiolus Bulbs at bottom 
rices, including Fern Kyle, e 
ounet-Sully, Byron L. Smith, Diana, 
Eros, Jenny Lind, Beaconfiame, Maine, 
Purple Glory, and many of the ve 
choice and new bulbs also stan _ 
Price list for the asking. 
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TO MY FRIENDS AND CUSTOMERS :— 


I am glad to report that 1924 gave me a substantial increase of sales over any previous year. Being mindful 
of the fact that this result could not have been attained without your co-operation and help, I hereby extend to all 


my sincere appreciation and 
IRIS 


PHLOX 
PEONIES 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 


Very truly yours, 
GEO. N. SMITH. 

















The Glen Road Iris Gardens 
Make a Specialty of American 
Introductions 
New Catalogue for 1925 
GRACE STURTEVANT, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 


















FOR SALE— Good strong roots 
of the new German Iris Sherwin 
Wright, 40c each, $3.50 per dozen, 
by mail postpaid. Also a few 
Sweet Williams at 40c dozen. 

H. L. DUNBAR 


South Weymouth, Mass. 








DELPHINIUMS 
Kelway’s Exhibition Strain 


Seed from the finest named varieties. 
direct from the famous English growers. 


Awarded the highest prizes. Guaranteed 
Pkg. of 500 seed, $1. Orders taken for 


seedling Delphiniums from this famous strain, for May delivery, 25 for $1.50; 50, 
$2.75; 100, $5. Will bloom first year; second year makes magnificent show. 

We also offer the variety ‘‘Rev. Lascelles’’—a very fine sort that comes practically 
true from seed—300 seed, $1. Seedlings of this variety—25 for $2; 50, $3.50; 100, 
$6. Seedlings of the popular bright blue var. Belladonna—50 for $1.25; $2 per hun- 
dred. Field-grown clumps of Belladonna $3 per dozen. English Hybrids, field-grown 


clumps $3 per dozen. 


Kelway’s New Hybrid Lupins, in 8 varieties mixed. Seedlings for June delivery— 


25, $1.50; 50, $2.75; 100, $5. 


The Kelway Asters—‘‘New Developments’’—an extra fine race, closely resembling 
Japanese Ohrysarthemums. Highly recommended for cut bloom and decorative pur- 
poses. Seedlings in 8 varieties, mixed, 25, $1.50; 50, $2.75; 100, $5. 


Address 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CoO. 
Beverly, Mass. 








J. HEEMSKERK 
c/o P. v. Deursen 
Sassenheim Holland 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, 
Crocus, Paeonias, Iris, 
etc., etc. 
Catalogue free on application. 








IMPORT YOUR BULBS DIRECT 
VAN’T HOF & BLOKKER 
Limmen Holland 
Grower to grower. Import only. Tulips, 
Narcissus, Hyacinths, etc. Shipments in 
September. Catalogue ready in May. 
Free booklet on bulb growing on request. 
Over 25 years in the American trade. 
Office for United States and Canada: 
430 Brunswick Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
H. B. McOready, Representative 














“A Beautiful Lawn” 


How to secure one and keep it so 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER 
Trees, Hedges and Shrubs 

Pruning a Specialty 


JAMES HEGGIE 


78 Warwick Road West Newton 
Tel. West Newton 1723 











CENTAUR 


small farm 


TRACTORS 


A dependable light tractor to 
take the place of a horse. 


Particularly adapted for use on 


COUNTRY ESTATES 
GOLF COURSES 
MARKET GARDENS 
SMALL FARMS 


Economical to Operate 
Easy to Handle 
Low on Upkeep 


Catalogue and Prices 
Demonstrations 


Spry Sales Company 


27 Commercial Avenue 
EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 














THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy fer green, black, white 
fly, thrips, soft scale and mest sap 
sucking insects. 
FUNGINE 
For mildew, rust and ether blights 
affecting flewers, fruits and vegetables. 
VERMINE 
Fer eel werme, angle wermse, rect lice, 
etc., werking in the soil. 
Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
Aphine Manufacturing Co. 


Madison, N. J. 








OLD DEERFIELD 
Lawn & Shrub Fertilizer 
“5-5-5” 

LAW and NYE 
LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


Auburndale Massachusetts 











lyper-flumus 





Puts The Top in Top-Soil 


for Gardens, lawns Flowers 


Booklet and Prices on Request 
Hyper-Humus Co. Dept 14, Newton, N.J.} 













eT SO CEERI TN 
KINKADE .GARDEN TRACTOR Aa 
Nurserymen & Lawn work | 


American Farm Machine Co. eg 
2584 University Ave. 8.E. \ 
Minneapolis Minna, 








LATHAM RASPBERRY 
PLANTS 


Hardy—Productive—R ed—G ood 
12 for $1.00, 25 for $2.00, 
50 for $3.50, 100 for $6.00 


Complete Line of Nursery Stock 
Catalog on Request 


GRANITE STATE NURSERIES 








Box B, Exeter, N. H 
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Reliable Florists 

















BOSTON, MASS. 
THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 














BOSTON 
MASS. 





i> 











HOUGHTON GORNEY 





UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For all this 
Florist District 


PENN THE FLORIST 
Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere 
124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TEL. BEACH 3210 








BOSTON, MASS. 
HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 
The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 
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Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
: competitors. Crowded 
with portunity for money- 
making ar big fees. $5,000 to 
~ $10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
. Easy to master under our  correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 














FLORIST 
Importer of Italian Arts and 
Antiques 
392 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


B.B. 8393 











W orcester’s 
Shop 
of 
Quality and 


Service 








Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tel. Park 


**Oable address: Worcester.’’ 


SAMUEL MURRAY 
FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 














Burpee’s 
Sweet Peas 





arboue 








SPRYWHEEL 
The Baby Tractor 


thet does the work of STRONG 
MEN. Cultivating and lawn 
mowing. Easy to buy— 
easy to use. Thou- 
. sands sold and 
in successful 
me, use by florists, 
y” seedsmen and 
gardeners, 







Catalog 


H. C. DODGE, Inc., 
32-46 Alger St., Sesto, Mass. 























Hardy Field Grown Roses, Flowering 
Shrubs, Lawn Seed 


Gladioli Bulbs, $5.00 to $7.00 per 100 
Asparagus Roots Fruit Trees 


Hardy Perennials of all kinds 
Lists free 


E. E. RANDALL 
Nurseryman Reading, Mass. 














Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write er Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 


329 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 

Ritz-Carlton Hotel 

Vanderbilt Hotel 

Nursery: Manhasset, L. L. 








GIANT DAHLIA FLOWERED ZINNIAS 


_ Flowers are distinct from the ordinary 
Giant Flowered class, being of a true Dahlia 
flowering type; 
grow from 2% to 3 feet high. 
opposite page 12. 

Crimsofi Giant. 

Dream. Deep lavender turning to purple 
Exquisite. Light rose, centre deep rose 
Golden State. 


flowers extra large. Plants 


See color plate, 


Orange yellow 











gee) Polar Bear. 





Old Rose. 

Oriole. Orange and gold 

Pure white 

Scarlet Flame. Scarlet with blending of orange 
Any of above colors, 20c per regular size 

pkt.; large pkt. 60c 
Mixed wh, 15c per regular size pkt.; 
large pkt. 50c 
Collection, one packet each above 8colors $1.2 
one large packet, each above 8 








Also all other seasonable Seeds, 


MICHELL’S 


518-516 MARKET STREET 














CE wstveosee eee dee 4.00 


Bulbs, etc. Yverything for the Garden, 


Farm, Lawn and ‘Greenhouse. 
CATALOG FR 


SEED HOUSE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

































Bet. OF aT 
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Keep Your Garde 


Free From Weeds 


There’san easy way to get rid of them. Itsaves 
the moisture—Makes your vegetables GROW. 


BARKE 


Kills the weeds and breaks the hardest crust in- 
toa level, porous, moisture-retaining mulch— 
all in one operation. Eight reel blades revolve 


Weeder, Mulcher and Cultivator 
3 Garden Tools in 1 


against a stationary underground knife—like 
a lawn mower. ast Weed Killer Ever Used.” 
Cuts runners. Aerates the soil. Works 
ght up to plants. Hasleaf guards, also 
shovels for deeper cultivation. A boy 
can run it—do more and better work 
than ten men with hoes. Fivesizes. 

; Inexpensive. Write 
TODAY for free illus- 
aes trated book and special 
A? Factory-to-User offer. 


37 BARKER MFG. CO. 
Box 49 David City, Neb. 


— 
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Boston 


85 State Street, 


For Forcing in the Dwelling House 


LILY OF THE VALLEY 
We are at all times prepared to 
supply cold storage pips, fancy 
bulb bowls, earthenware pots 
and specially prepared bulb 
fibre. 

Telephone your orders to us at 

Congress 8220 
Send for Catalog 


"DREER'S 














CALIFORNIA 
DELPHINIUMS 


The “V. H.” strain stands rigid 
tests. Awards by P. P. I. E. (gar- 
den and cut flower); Calif. State 
Floral Soc.; Michel Medal; Pac. 
Coast Hort. Soc. (1923); and 
others. Trade pkt. (500 seeds) 
50c; trial pkt. 25c; or named, 
types, or color selections to order, 
direct from originator. 


Vanderbilt Hybrids 
230 Bay View St., San Rafael, Cal. 








Nursery Stock Equal to 
the Best 


“Trees Are Friends” 





Catalog on request 





LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES 
423 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. 








The 
GARDEN NURSERIES 
A. E. Wohlert, Owner 
Japanese Roseflowering Cherries 


Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa. 


There is Humus and Humus 
Here is the way to test its value 


Humus is a term now used to designate 
commercial vegetable matter of varying 
character and in varying stages of decom- 
position. Some is worth many times more 
than others for fertilizing purposes or 
conditioning the soil, depending on the 
material from which it is formed and the 
promptness with which it completely de- 
cays and becomes thoroughly incorporated 
with the soil. Some brands of humus will 
be found in the soil, years after applied. 
If it remains, that is ocular evidence that 
the growing plants have not utilized it. 


P IMPORTED GRANULATED 










EAT MOSS 


quickly decays when completely incorpo- 
rated with the soil, so it is available for 
plant food and is quickly utilized by the 
growing plants. It is worth many times 
more than a domestic article. 

Weight also should be carefully con- 
sidered. Get samples and test them. The 
amount of liquid absorbed indicates the 
value. Good humus should quickly absorb 
seven to eight times its own weight. 

Granulated Peat Moss is soft, light, dry 
and has great absorbing qualities and 
quickly becomes available for plant food. 
It breaks up easily and is valuable for so 
many purposes, that we cannot begin to 
mention them here. 

Send for circulars and any special in- 
formation desired, or order a trial bale. 
A trial bale, 2 by 2 by 4 feet, will cover 
240 square feet, one inch deep. 

Write for sample, circular and price. 


This trade mark 


Py, S, Atkine & Darbrow, Ine. 
e/ GX 


A F 157P Water Street 


on the burlap, New York City 
designates the 


genuine 











Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 


Send us your list 
THE BARNES BROS. N URSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 








pe ae he > iy 





Garden Book 
NYONE who loves Flowers, 


or likes to raise his own Veg- 
etables, can be just as successful as 
a professional gardener if he will 
follow the directions given in the 
invaluable cultural articles in 
Dreer’s 1925 Garden Book. It 
offers the best Flower and Vege- 
table Seeds, Lawn Grass, Roses, 
Hardy Perennials, Dahlias, etc. 


A copy mailed free if you 
mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Roderick M. Crocket 
Novelties in 
SEEDS—BuLBs—PLANTS 


CRANFORD New Jersey 








FISKE SEED CO. 
13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS FERTILIZERS BULBS 
Send for Catalegue 














Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogve upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, - - MASS. 











in. 


GERANIUMS 


Nutts and whites, out of sand, 24c; in 24 
pots. 5c. Ricard, Poitevine and Viaud, 


out of sand, 3c; in 24 in pots, 6c. Wm. B 


Da 


sha, 149 North St., North Weymouth, Mass. 





SOUTH BRAINTREE 





TWO NEW GOLDEN BELLS 


Forsythia intermedia spectabilis 
Forsythia intermedia primulinus 
3—3), feet at 50 cents 
Absolutely depend ible anywhere in New England. After five years 
trial no flower buds have ever winter killed. 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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|BOBBINK & ATKINS 





Ask for 
Catalogs 


flowering varieties in a range of colors 
lar border plant. 











HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


A catalog of Old-fashioned Flowers, Hardy Chrysanthe- 
mums, Delphiniums, Trollius, Astilbes, 
| Japanese Anemones, New Heucheras, Phlox, Hardy 
Asters, Rock Garden Plants in large variety, beautifully 
illustrated in color and black. There is an alphabetical 
table, indicating Flowering Period, Height and Color. 


HARDY BORDER CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


We have made this collection of twelve of the large 


Boston—Orange Bronze Eden—Pink 

Bronze Source D’Or—Light Golden Climax—Yellow 
Bronze Lillian Doty—Pink 

Captain Cook—Dark Rose Mrs. Henry F. Vincent— 

Carrie—Yellow Orange 

Champagne—Reddish Bronze Summetettt— Yellow 

Cranford’s White—Early Winnetka—Cream White 


Collection of Twelve, $2.00 — $12.00 per 100 


In your request for catalog, it is important to state 
definitely what you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Visit | 
Nursery 








New Anchusas, 


of this now popu- 





Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, N. J. 








Cedar 
Hill Nursery 


BROOKVILLE 


Gien Head Nassau Co. 


PEONIES 
IRISES 


New York 


LILACS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER ALBERT LAHODNY 


Owner 


Manager 

















| SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 


Grown and Offered by 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


LOUIS G. ROWE 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Partial list of very choice varieties taken from our very 
complete illustrated catalogue, a copy of which will be 
sent immediately upon request. 

Clean, true-to-name bulbs, right up to the usual SEABROOK 
STANDARD and at our usual moderate prices. 

Six bulbs at the dozen rate. 


; 13” up 2” 
MS we 4 Each Doz. Per Doz. 
A. PD ~ @déacsewisecaewe .40 4.00 2.00 
ee -10 1.00 -50 
Be OS Pee ee .40 4.00 2.00 
Dieners American Beauty ......... .40 4.00 2.00 
STE 6 ob bc ls eine oo oe 6s oe .15 1.50 1.00 
on a-6.4a-eisis bias be So ae .10 1.00 -50 
ee eee eee 15 1.50 -75 
rr ee -75 7.50 8.50 
a re 15 1.50 -75 
Oatherine Coleman .........e..0. 2.00 20.00 10.00 
5 Parnes .09 -90 .50 
Er re re 25 2.50 1.25 
a er ear 85 8.50 2.00 
SE ee een ee ee 25 2.50 1.50 
EO SCE eee a 10 1.00 -60 
OO eR rr -75 7.50 8.50 
BI apo. 5:6$''s 0! 6-6 ese ohn Sian Sie SS .40 4.00 2.00 
ee cil aaa ssse keene @aneid aad are 15 1.50 -75 
ES Pe eee ee .05 .50 .80 
IE 6 ensihls pwi ara cia 8.64 e we ales 6 oe le .B5 3.50 
RR re chet Gisele oe aid amen esee 10 1.00 -50 
rr errr er 85 8.50 1.75 
Oe rr ree 1.00 10.00 6.00 
IES, ov5c 0's w aes ¢ibicin we siecle .60 6.00 8.00 
ES ree. eee .50 5.00 2.50 
eS a re .40 4.00 2.00 
ee ree te -15 1.50 -75 
Co Ee eee 15 1.50 -80 
Gretchen Zang ..........-++ee00- .05 -50 .80 
OT rrr eee 10 1.00 
7 eS | ee .40 .40 2.00 
Se ans 5 g.a es o:0:9:eb'0% 660 25 2.50 1.50 
OT ere re re 15 1.50 
I i515 aieis-gisinieie% s5.6'o0a .50 5.00 2.50 
OR ae Ae ey eee 85 8.50 2.00 
Longfellow ...--eececerecccseces -50 5.00 
cect na rd ih Gia) a) oo 16a oA wie eer 15 1.50 -75 
OO reer .60 6.00 8.50 
EE, 6 as oye sed ca eeeve-s 15 1.50 -75 
rer rr .08 90 .50 
rr eo 25 2.50 1.50 
a ED occ cccedevccces .50 5.00 8.00 
RS —E Se oe 10 1.00 .50 
TN OO eee eee .05 .50 25 
IR AanaG Soil ain ds cies 4000 tae ete 10 1.00 50 
ee aie ae 69 66-0 6 wiecne-o08 10 1.00 .50 
ies 5 @ a0 5.0 40 4 o nee oe .40 4.00 2.00 
EN. Sad .o. 66 00 kt waeee ees 15 1.50 -75 
re ne 10 1.00 -50 
NE ED 6.6 6 6c 0:06 6+0.0000 08 .05 -50 80 
| A a re .40 4.00 2.00 
RN thee aa? ana -0le%w 0:6. 9166 oie ealetwin .40 4.00 2.00 
EE SE ED ~ 6.04 0.0104 0.0.0:0:9-6:0:616:0 .B0 8.00 1.75 
an. acre Akama o@1d ewe es aie .50 5.00 2.50 
TEE aid o gig. oie acne diale.s oan e eee 75 7.50 8.50 
CN RR rrr ere re 15 1.50 75 
ED co dias 6 oe anceaSecess eee .08 -90 .50 
EY 55.6:0 030,60 « ei atewrelnere ag-0 le 15 1.50 -75 
ee a eer .20 2.00 1.00 
BNE BIOGEG ccc cc ccccccescoce 10 1.00 -50 
I ater ah d:ig.a lace oiinig'e. 6 iaceue eis .08 -90 -50 
ED” 56. -a¢:.5 «4 41600049 cme 75 7.50 8.50 
Salbach Prim (new) .......e.see- .25 2.50 1.50 
Aen gig mo: 0\6 -40/050.0-008 ave 5.00 2.50 
Rtn a6 «bee co keene ewes .80 8.00 1.50 
IN 6 6 no 0-000 One o ep 125 2.50 1.25 
Sidney Plummer (extra) ......... 85 3.50 2.00 
ee eer .B5 8.50 2.00 
Ol errr er 3.50 85.00 20.00 





Our very popular Garden Mixture, all colors, fine for cutting or 
gorgeous garden display, $2.00 a hundred. 


Primulinus Mixture 
For daintiness and aed none can equal this superb collec- 
tion, $3.00 a hundred. . 


Exhibition Mixture 
Made up of a large number of Kunderd, Diener and other 
originators’ choice varieties of superior merit, $5.00 a hun- 
dred; 50 at the hundred rate. 


VERY SPECIAL. ROSE MIST, Fischers sensational new Prim- 
ulinus. Truly a $10.00 variety and will probably be sold near 
that price next year. Limited supply at $2.00 each, 13” up, 
and $1.00 each for 1” bulbs. All will positively bioom this 


year. 
Special list of planting stock and bulblete on request 
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HORTICULTURE 


THE 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


has been in existence ninety-six years and occupies a fully equipped building (Horti- 
cultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massachusetts Avenue, in 
the heart of Boston. 


This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 


borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the United 
States and other countries. 
Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the reading 


room. 

A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
this country or may obtain information about those published abroad, by making 
application to the Secretary. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give them 
entrance to all flower shows held in the building. Every member receives without 
additional charge every issue of HorTICULTURE, published twice a month and deal- 
ing with all phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 
Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about novelties 








and important introductions. 


Any person, properly endorsed, may become a member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society by applying to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass., and by paying the modest fee of two dollars a year or fifty dollars for a 


life membership. 





Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


The Board of Directors of the Horticultural 
Society of New York cordially invite you to 
become a member of the Society and desire to 
enumerate some of the activities and privileges 
which they feel justify the hope of placing your 
name on our membership list: 

Summer shows, entirely free to the public, in- 
volving a premium list of big proportions. 

Lecture course by eminent men in the field of 
horticulture, also free to the public, and held in 
the American Museum of Natural History of 
which we are one of the affiliated societies. 

Pilgrimages to the estates of some of our em- 
inent members for study and inspiration. 

A season ticket to the International Flower 
Show at Grand Central Palace, New York, each 
March. 

The right to the receipt of HorTICULTURE 
semi-monthly. 

The use of papers compiled and filed in the 
office on all horticultural subjects, lecturers, gar- 
den club organization, lore and needs. 

The right to notification of all activities of 
the Society. 


Offices and Library 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 














The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


1600 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA — 
President 
Mr. JAMES BoypD 


Vice-Presidents 
Mr. C. HARTMAN Kuuy, Mr. C. F. C. Stout 


Secretary 
Mr. Davi Rust 































Treasurer 
Mk. S. S. PENNOCK 
















The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society i is the oldest 
society in America devoted to the interests of Horti- | 
culture, having been organized in 1827. 

The Society’s new rooms are located at 1600 Walnut 
Street, in the heart of Philadelphia, and are open daily 
to members and their friends, except on Sundays and 
holidays. 

The Library has been brought up to date and con- 
tains all the leading horticultural books and magazines, 
as well as the catalogues of practically every important 
seedsman and nurseryman in Europe and America. 

The Council Room is available for the use of any 
horticultural organization having an officer who is a 
member of the Society. 

Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given during 
the winter and frequent exhibitions of fruits, plants, 
vegetables, etc., are held throughout the year. 

All the privileges of this Society are included in the 
membership of Three Dollars a year. 
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material equals it in this respect. 


smallest seedling to the largest tree, 
will make quicker, better growth, 
producing more and bigger flowers 
of better color and fragrance, far 
more fruit, bigger, crisper and 
more delicious vegetables, if the 
soil is well supplied with nitrogen. 


Nitrogen is the most needed plant 
food. Plants take up more of it 
than any other food and most soils 
are deficient in it. Nitrogen must 
be supplied liberally to produce 
abundant crops. 
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From double to treble as much 
nitrogen as any other fertilizer. 
Floranid hastens growth and 
improves color and fragrance of 
flowers and adds greatly to the 
quality of fruits and vegetables. 
It leaves no after effect in the soil. 


_ We have prepared a booklet giv- 
ing briefly and plainly the science 
of fertilizing, which every gardener 
should know. It shows how crops 
are wonderfully increased by the 
use of nitrogen. Sent free on re- 
quest. 


Floranid can be supplied in one 
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fertilizer. Now offered in America pound cans or fifty pound bags, by 
for the first time. It contains Seedsmen, Florists and Nursery- 
46 per cent nitrogen immediately men, If your dealer cannot supply 
available for plant use. No other send his name and address. 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO., Inc. 
128 Duane Street, New York 
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FERTILIZER 


For the Lawn, Garden, Shrubs and 
Flowers, use 
Victory Fertilizer—clean, odorless, effective; a 
high grade product which produces most gratifying 


results. 
Improve the soil with 


Victory Humus 


the natural soil builder and conditioner. “Keep 
the Home Flowers Blooming” with Victory 
Plant Food, for all kinds of indoor plants. 


WHAT USERS SAY: 


“I tried your Victory Fertilizer in my garden and re- 
ceived wonderful results.” 
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“TI can assure you that I have found Victory Fertilizer 
to be most satisfactory.” 


ITS RECORD SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 
That saves us a lot of talking about 
WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


If you are having any trouble keeping your plants 
clean, try WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 
1 gallon $3.00 1 5-gallon can $10.00 


For Sale by All Dealers 
Cndreinth 
2) 
~B SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 
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“Victory Fertilizer has given us good satisfaction in 
every particular. We can highly recommend it.” 


Ne 


“We have used your Victory Plant Food in our home 
for the different house plants, and it has been wonderful 
for them.” 
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Victory Products Sold by Dealers Generally 


VICTORY FERTILIZER CO. 
54 North Street, Boston, Mass. 
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